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SKIM MILK or WOOL 


Direct Selling or Competitive Buying 


These are just some of the many topics being much dis- 
cussed these days. If more fabrics are made of skim milk, coal 
and other substitutes in the future—and less of Wool—it will 
materially affect live lamb prices. Producer associations are 
aware of this and are much concerned over this and other pos- 
sible losses to their industry. 

So far they have been lax in attempiing to create better con- 
ditions in the marketing of live lambs. In years of low prices, 
when country buyers are inactive, producers necessarily pa- 
tronize public markets to find an outlet. In years of good prices, 
or steadily rising values, when country buyers are active— 
there is strong incentive for selling direct. 

Time has shown again and again that lamb values are not 
made at country points, but are only reflected back to the coun- 
try after their establishment on the central livestock markets. 
These points are needed in good and bad years. 

It behooves producer organizations, and producers them- 
selves, to uphold a very vital part of their industry— 


THE CENTRAL PUBLIC MARKETS 


—thus keeping prices at the highest levels possible at all times 
thru competitive bidding—forcing buyers to make their pur- 
chases on the Markets where their competition will be felt— 
rather than breaking down their price-making structure by 
selling direct. 











Producers have a great deal more financial interest in the | | 


CENTRAL MARKETS 


than the owners thereof. | ~ 


VENVER 


is your farthest west large 
Central Public Livestock Market 
—it ably serves the western 
third of the Nation. 
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Luther Belden, member of the Oscar 
Belden & Sons firm, prominent South- 
down breeder, winner of numerous 


prizes, former president of the N. E. 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association. 
President of the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association. 






































Mr. Belden, as the fitter of show sheep and recognized judge, stresses the 
importance and economy of demanding the use of only the DEPENDABLE. 
The effectiveness of Nema Worm Capsules has been established through 
years of continued use by the most exacting livestock men everywhere. 


Nema Capsules are scientifically prepared, easy-to-give, dependable and low 





in cost. Nema Worm Capsules are available in various sizes for animals of 


different ages and weights. Drug stores sell Parke-Davis products. Capsule forceps and mouth 
spreaders for administering 





: Nema Worm Capsules are 


SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET — Illustrated, Helpful and Practical 


Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13-E 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
RS ER a (i$ Se <TR 


available at drug stores. 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Setting the Price Differential for 
Domestic Wool 


OOL growers are anxiously awaiting action under the 

plan proposed to their committee on March 31 by 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Purchases in the Office 
of Production Management. 

On this page of the April issue of the Wool Grower we 
set forth that it was Mr. Nelson’s proposal that his office 
should publish a statement of all government requirements 
in wool goods for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941; 
also, that before placing such orders, growers would be 
called into conference for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a fair price differential in favor of domestic wool to be 
employed in awarding government contracts. 

In his letter to Senator O’Mahoney, Mr. Nelson said, 
“T want you to know that as far as this office is concerned, 
we want to do everything we can to help the domestic wool 
grower get a fair price for his clip.” 

Five weeks have passed, and the statement of the ex- 
tent of government purchases has not been published. 

On April 28 the Association wired Mr. Nelson inquir- 
ing as to when he would announce the volume of coming 
government purchases. Later we asked that the conference 


| regarding the price differential be held by the middle of 


May, because clips were rapidly leaving growers’ hands. 

On May 8 neither of our wires has been answered, and 
we have written Mr. Nelson that we still are counting upon 
him to go through with his own plan in time to make it 
effective while part of the 1941 clip is still owned by 
growers. 

On May 3 the Tariff Commission announced that, at 
the request of Mr. Nelson, it had “instituted an investiga- 
tion to determine the extent to which changes in cost of 
labor, supplies and provisions, shearing, transportation, and 
in other costs, for the 1941 clip as compared to the 1940 
dip, have affected the cost of wool production in this 
country. 

Such an investigation cannot possibly be concluded 
before the 1941 clip is owned by dealers or manufacturers. 
And the proposal to base a study on 1940 costs can con- 
tribute nothing to the object of the conference which Mr. 
Nelson had suggested as a means “to help the domestic 
wool grower get a fair price for his clip.” 

It is possible, but rather improbable, that something 
will result from the plan proposed on March 31 by Mr. 


Nelson while any considerable part of the growers are in 
possession of their 1941 clips. Unfortunately, it appears to 
be another case of the inability of government offices to 
act with dispatch. 

No Price Fixing 

President Roosevelt, by executive order, has created 
an Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, with 
Leon Henderson as its head. 

On January 7 Mr. Henderson called wool manufac- 
turers into conference and criticized their having advanced 
goods prices to a greater extent than was warranted by the 
price of wool. He has the reputation of being very fair 
and well informed. Soon after his appointment to his new 
position, we asked him by letter as to his plans in con- 
nection with wool. His answer was most direct and satis- 
factory: 

Dear Mr. Marshall: 

Thank you for your letter of April 14 and for your kind 
reference to the attitude taken by this office in respect to wool 
prices. We are thoroughly in accord with the policy of maintain- 
ing fair prices to our domestic producers on essential commodities 
including wool, and we feel that the strong probability of continued 
high operations in the woolen textile industry makes it reasonably 
sure that good prices will be paid to the domestic producers for 
the 1941 clip. 

This office does not contemplate any action looking toward 
a fixed price for domestic wool but will of course consult with 
your organization if any occasion should arise which seems to require 
official action with respect to the price of wool. 

Your kind offer to supply us with any needed information 
is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leon Henderson, Administrator 

And so it is again shown that the wild rumors still 
circulated in Boston and New York about a “ceiling on 
wool prices” just have no foundation. 





The Wool Supply 


AT there is no reason at all for talking about a pos- 

sible wool shortage in the United States this year was 
shown by the official report of wool stocks on March 29, 
published by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The report, reprinted in this issue, shows total stocks 
of shorn and pulled wool, computed to the greasy shorn 
basis, as 283,289,000 pounds which is over 7 million pounds 
above the stocks of last December 31. Imports in this 
year have been greater than the large amounts consumed. 











From January 1 to March 29, American mills reported 
having used up a tonnage of wool equal to 209 million 
pounds on the greasy shorn basis. At the same rate, 668 
million pounds would supply our mills until December 31. 
With the domestic clip of over 460 million pounds, includ- 
ing pulled wools, there would be a surplus of over 80 million 
pounds even if no further imports arrived during the re- 
mainder of 1941. But there are considerable stocks in 
South America and South Africa that have been purchased 
for the United States and are being shipped as boat space 
is available. 

Of course if the war should reach the point of stopping 
ships from coming to this country, the wool situation might 
become serious, especially if military requirements should 
continue at their present extent. But it was for such a 
contingency that the so-called “iron reserve” of 250 million 
pounds from Australia was set up. On last advice, less than 
40 per cent of this reserve supply had been landed. If things 
should reach such an extremity, the priorities administration 
could curtail manufacturing for civilian trade without work- 
ing serious hardship. 





Elusive Parity 


tbe last convention asked for a new base period upon 

which to compute the parity price of wool. For all 
other agricultural crops except tobacco, the base period is 
August 1909 to July 1914. On this basis, the parity price 
of cotton is 15.87 cents. The 1909-14 price of cotton was 
12 cents. But this is now multiplied by 1.28 because the 
price of materials which farmers buy is now 128 per cent 
of what it was in 1909-14. Cotton is now quoted at 11 
cents, which leaves the cotton grower quite a wide margin 
upon which he may participate in government payments 
from funds appropriated to bring farmers’ income up to 
full parity level. 


The National Wool Grow, 


Wool is not a “basic” commodity and growers. undo 
» UNder 


present law, could never receive parity payments. Neve, 
theless the parity price is of importance now, and may} 
more important in the future. 

The present difficulty comes from the fact that th 
parity price of wool is 23.4 cents. Government officials anj 
others critical of wool prices frequently assert that the wog 
market is above parity. The trouble is that the 1909. 
period was an abnormally low one in the wool marke 
This was largely because the election of a Democrat 


House of Representatives in 1910 threatened removal of 


the tariff, which was actually done in 1913. 

The average farm price of wool in the 1920-29 perio 
was 33 cents. It had been supposed that, with that bag 
period for the price of wool, today’s parity would be 2 
per cent above 33 cents. But since Congressman Pierg 


introduced his bill on April 1, to establish the 1920-299 


E sideral 


period, the Department of Agriculture takes the position 


thot it would be necessary to also figure on the high pric yg 


of what farmers bought in 1920-29. This means that the 
new parity price would come out at 26.2 cents, or only 


3 cents above what it was when computed on the 1909-14 


period. 


The Devartment of Agriculture has not yet submitted 
its report on the Pierce bill. It is yet possible that a method 
can be found to set up a parity wool price that will more 
correctly inform the public of the true relation of present 
to former wool prices. 

A further unfairness under the present plan of figur- 
ing wool parity may develop when the wool market turn 
‘own and it becomes necessary to make commodity loans 
as was done in 1938 and 1939. The maximum average 
loan that could then be made under the parity provisions 
of the law, which have not been changed, was 18.4 cents, 
So long as the law and the base period remain as they now 
are, that figure would continue as the maximum loan basis. 
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Australian Wool Values 


AT the British government may 

be running up quite a bill in tak- 
ing over Australian wools at an aver- 
age of 13.4 pence per pound is shown 
by the following from the Graziers 
Journal (Brisbane). Of course, British 
issue prices are in some cases higher 
than the cost of the wool: 

Figures show that a good deal more wool 
passed through the appraisal organization 
throughout Australia to the close of 1940 
than in the same period of the previous sea- 
son. Wool payments at December 31 totaled 
£32,500,000 as against £25,300,000 in the 
first six months of 1939-40. In spite of this, 
the average price per pound to date is con- 
siderably lower, being 11.64d as against 
12.16d for the year before, the figures for 
the various states being: 


New South Wales_______________________._.11.64d 
a eh 
Eee ne ene eee ee 12.19d 
South Australia _....-..__....11.07d 
Western Australia 12.01d 
I act hh ite 12.58d 


It appears, therefore, that the equalizing 
dividend payable at the end of the season 
to bring the average up to the fixed aver- 
age of 13.4d per pound, will be greater this 
season than it was last. 





Denver Stockyard Charges 


E following official announce- 
ment of a hearing upon yardage 


| charges at the Denver market was is- 


sued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over the signature 
of Assistant Secretary Grover B. Hill 
on April 4, 1941: 

Order and Notice of Reopening of 


Proceeding upon Petition for 
Modification. 


By order dated February 17, 1937, made 
pursuant to the provisions of the. Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (7 


| US.C. aud Supp. V, §§ 181-231), the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture prescribed reasonable 
tates and charges for the stockyard services 
performed by the petitioner in the proceed- 
ing referred to above. The rates and charges 
% prescribed were filed and put into effect 
in accordance with the terms of said order. 
Upon applications by the petitioner for 
modifications of this order, such rates and 
charges have been modified from time to 
time on the ground that changed conditions 
warranted an increase in certain rates. 





Woman's Home Companion. 





The Song of the Stew 


For our interesting cover this month we are indebted to the American 
Meat Institute of Chicago. It is a reproduction of part of a page adver- 
tisement that appeared in the April issue of Good Housekeeping and 
McCall's for May, whose combined circulation is 5,418,210. 


Another page message about lamb, all dressed up in color and style, 
was sent by the Institute to 3,490,453 American homes through the April 


Since the inauguration of the big meat advertising campaign by the 
American Meat Institute last summer, lamb has been featured 53 times, 
although emphasis upon it naturally has been left to the spring season. 
During the fall and winter months, beef and pork were advertised in color. 


“The Song of the Stew is a lovely tune 
So serve a stew to someone soon.” 








On December 27, 1940, the petitioner, 
through its president, filed a petition seek- 
ing further modification of said order. The 
reasons alleged for the modification are, in 
substance, as follows: 


1. The expenses incurred in connection 
with the payment of federal and state in- 
come taxes have increased. 


2. Additional expenses have been incurred 
on account of labor costs incident to the 
wages and hours law. 

The petitioner requests a rehearing and 
a modification of the prior orders of th: 
Secretary in P. & S. Docket No. 456, in 
order that the alleged new expenses and in- 
creased taxes may be carried into the rates 
charged to the patrons for its services. 

It appears that an opportunity for a hear- 
ing should be afforded to the petitioner and 
to all interested persons, including the 
patrons of the petitioner, for the purpose of 
determining whether the orders heretofore 
made in this proceeding should be modified. 


Under a 1937 decision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which was upheld 
on appeal to the courts, yardage rates 
on sheep were reduced from 8 cents 
to 7.5 cents, and on cattle from 35 to 
30 cents. The courts sustained the Sec- 
retary in excluding the buildings and 
space used for show purposes from the 
valuation of the property of the yard 


company. The rate of earning was set at 
6.5 per cent on a valuation of $2,792,- 
700 and an annual net earning of $181,- 
525. 

On March 21, 1938, an increased 
charge was authorized for delivering 
cattle from truck unloading chutes to 
the pens of commission firms. 

On May 23, 1939, the yards company 
applied for permission to further modi- 
fy its charges, which was granted on 
April 1, 1940. An increase in the com- 
pany’s earnings of $25,000 per year 
was authorized to make up the claimed 
failure to receive the income contem- 
plated under the decision of 1937. 
Among the increases made was a half 
cent on sheep, making the present 
charge 8 cents per head, which the com- 
pany now apparently desires to again 
raise. 

Upon receiving information from 
Washington a few weeks ago that the 
increasing of charges at Denver was un- 
der consideration, the National Wool 
Growers Association filed a statement 
objecting to the method now used by 


the government in fixing yardage 








charges. In brief, this method is as fol- 
lows: a value is placed upon the stock- 
yards property, then the necessary ex- 
penses are determined, and a net earn- 
ing of 6.5 per cent allowed; the net in- 
come is then divided by a recent or av- 
erage year’s receipts of livestock. 


This method, it was pointed out, re- 
quires increased charges to shippers as 
volume of receipts declines, and makes 
the shipper the victim of an ascending 
spiral in charges, in that the higher 
rates tend to still further decrease the 
receipts of livestock. 





Dairymen Criticize Defense 


Agricultural Plan 


VO hundred milk producers from 

many sections of the country met 
in Chicago on May 1, under a call 
issued by The National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. The call 
had assigned governmental policies and 
actions in agricultural affairs as the 
topic for discussion. 


The official resulting statement as 
adopted said: 

Specifically and urgently we make the 
following requests for change: 


1. We call for a total cessation of strikes 
and lock-outs in defense industries. Such 
disturbances are unfair to others who are 
making sacrifices in the interest of national 
defense. 


2. We ask that agriculture be given equal 
representation with industry and _ labor, 
satisfactory to agriculture, on all federal 
agencies having to do with the national de- 
fense. 


3. We urge the President and the Con- 
gress to eliminate from the United States 
Department of Agriculture all component 
parts whose functions and activities are not 
directly conducive to the welfare of farm- 
ers, and that all individuals whose activities 
are discovered to be antagonistic to farm 
interests be also removed. 


4. We urge a federal policy to restore 
economic equality as between agriculture, 
industry and labor. 


5. We oppose any federal policy by the 
Executive, or by Congressional enactment, 
which is designed to place maximum prices 
upon commodities, particularly those of 
agriculture, until such time as agriculture 
is on an equal footing with industry and 
labor, and we. further oppose rigid price 
fixing under even these conditions, but 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


Conventions 


Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Assn., Belle Fourche: June 6-7. 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn., Flag- 
staff: July 8-9. 


Wyoming Wool Growers Assn., 
Cheyenne: August 19-21. 


Ram Sales and Shows 


Intermountain Junior Livestock Show, 
Salt Lake: June 3-5. 


San Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 29-31. 


West Texas Ram Sales, Eden: Aug- 
ust 4-6. 


Idaho Ram Sale, Filer: August 6. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 15. 


NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
CITY: August 26-27. 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: October 18-25. 


International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 











suggest a policy of stabilization rather than 
price-pegging. 

6. Since industry has received a cost plus 
guarantee in its production for national de- 
fense and the farm gruops now being called 
upon to increase production have received 
no such guarantees, we insist that such 
farmers should immediately have prices 
which will compensate both for current pro- 
duction and increased capital outlay. 


7. We urge reformation in administration 
of the National Draft Act with a view to 
protecting agricultural production in all 
matters involving legitimate deferment for 
the draftees. If the present Act does not 
confer adequate authority for restoration of 
the fundamental principles of essentiality of 
occupation and dependency, we urge the 
Congress to pass amendatory legislation to 
that end. 


8. We ask for a discontinuance of fed- 
eral government propaganda designed to 
mislead the public into believing that farm 
prices are satisfactory and remunerative to 
producers, 


9. We urge the farm leaders gathered 
together in this conference immediately to 
acquaint the farmers in their respective 


The National Wool Grow, 


communities with the urgency of this prob. 
lem and to bring about wide-spread discys. 
sion of it. 


10. We request the National Grange p,. 
trons of Husbandry, the American Far 
Bureau Federation and the National Coungj 
of Farm Cooperatives immediately to cyl 
a nation-wide conference of farm leader 
selected through regular channels of thei 
own organizations, to confer at an early 
date in Washington, or some other conyep. 
ient place, for the purpose of mobilizing th 


great strength of the farm people to achiev § 


these most needed results. 


In presenting to the public this pictur | 


of the plight of agriculture, and our con. 
ception of some needed reforms we ap. 


proach the problem without dogma an § 
with the recognition that this is only an 
imperfect presentation of some things but § 


not all of the things which must be done 
to save the farm people of this nation. 





New Tariff Doctrine from 
Australia 


OME Australian wool growing inter- 
ests are beginning to talk of con- 
ditions after the war. The British Gov- 
ernment’s purchase price was set to 
bring to growers an average of 269 
cents (grease) for the entire clip, which 
yields much higher in clean wool than 
does the fine part of the United States 
clip. 

Australian manufacturers have been 
required to pay 7.5 per cent above the 
appraised price for the clips they have 
obtained from the Central Wool Com- 
mittee. In addition they have been tax- 
ed 25 per cent for wools used in civi- 
lian goods to be exported. 


The Pastoral Review, published :t 
Sydney, points out that the price at 
which Britain issues wool to her own 
manufacturers, or for export in the 
form of goods, permits some profit, 
half of which will be returned to grow- 
ers. On the other hand, the growers will 
be exempt from sharing in any loss 
that may come through sale of stocks 
on hand at the close of the war. 


The Graziers’ Journal, published at 
Brisbane, argues that after the war 
Australian manufacturers should be re- 
quired to continue to pay a home com 
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sumption price above the world market 
level. The interesting, if not amusing, 


argument says: 


Although the volume of wool used by 
manufacturers in Australia is only a frac- 
tion of the amount produced, and whilst 
it is fully recognized that for many years 
to come Australia will have to depend upon 
overseas manufacturers for the consumption 
of the wool, it will readily be recognized 
that the claim for the fixing of a home 
consumption price is not unreasonable. Wool 
produced in Australia is grown under con- 
ditions of a high standard of living. Wages, 
costs of essential commodities, cost of trans- 
port are all much higher here than they are 
in countries with which our wool must com- 
pete on the world’s market. Under such 
conditions it is surely reasonable to ask that 
the cost of production should be more fully 
taken into consideration when arriving at 
a home consumption price. These factors are 
given due consideration by the authorities 
when arriving at the price per bushel which 
shall be paid to wheat growers for wheat 
consumed in Australia. They are also given 
a measure of consideration in arriving at the 
price per pound at which sugar shall be 
sold in Australia. Why should not the same 
conditions apply in the case of wool? 


The Australian manufacturer of woolen 
goods has the advantage of selling his prod- 
ucts in a home market which has its buying 
capacity artificially stimulated by high 
wages and with a good tariff protection 
against goods produced in countries with 
a lower standard of living than obtains in 
Australia. Under such conditions it should 
hardly be expected that either the world 
parity price for wool or the price which the 
United Kingdom government is prepared 
to pay for our wool should be the basis upon 
which home consumption prices are fixed. 

Australia collects import duties upon 
woolen goods manufactured in Britain. 
Apparently this will not be enough io 
satisfy the Graziers’ Journal, which 
wants an assured price higher than 
cost of production. The United States 
Government is not alone in its attempt 
to bolster agricultural prices as is 
shown in the above reference to wheat 
and sugar. That Australian growers 
contend with higher expenses than pre- 
vail in wool importing countries, of 
which United States is the chief, is sur- 
prising. We do not think it will be sup- 
ported by the facts if Australia should 
ever consider the Journal’s proposal. 
Even if such action should be taken in 
that far-distant “after the war” period, 


it would not affect the export price. 


F. C. A. Loans to Farmers 


NFORMATION on loans made to 
farmers by various agencies of the 
Farm Credit Administration during 
1940 has recently been released. 
Production Credit Associations 
A total of 230,940 loans amounting 
to $349,581,237 were made to farmers 
of the United States through produc- 
tion credit associations during the year. 
Loans made in individual western 
states were as follows: 





Loans Made 

STATE Number Fe 

De 709 $ 3,824,880 
Caltorna 5,517 23,968,284 
eo en 2,001 10,271,332 
OS Screen ae 2,328 11,138,436 
Oe ae 3,112 7,263,772 
Mostena. 2,941 15,319,197 
Nebraske 2,650 6,989,255 
ee 102 2,608,845 
New Mexico _.-_-. 726 5,427,206 
Oklahoma 5,024 7,732,661 
ORR ns no 1,510 11,317,794 
South Dakota ___.._. 3,061 5,978,244 
MIR. Sct oe 12,393 38,846,643 
Oo “SES Sena oes 686 4,631,038 
Washington 1,513 4,521,055 
Wyoming _ Scene 315 3,698,632 





Total for 48 states__230,940 $349,581,237 


There are 525 production credit as- 
sociations functioning now in the en- 
tire United States, and this year, for the 
first time since their establishment in 
1933, a number of them paid dividends 
after setting up a suitable reserve. 
Farmers and ranchers now own about 
17 million dollars’ worth of stock, or 
about 22 per cent of the total stock of 
the P.C.A’s. Reserves out of earnings 
now amount to 18 million dollars. 

“Despite the fact that production 
credit started from scratch, with farm- 
er-directors who had very little previ- 
ous experience in the lending of mon- 
ey,” C. R. Arnold, production credit 
commissioner of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration states, “the production 
credit associations in the last seven 
years have surpassed all expectations. 
Their losses have been less than one 
half of one per cent of their total gross 
business, which has exceeded one and 
three-fourths billion dollars.” 

Mr. Arnold attributes the continued 
growth of production credit associa- 
tions to the success with which the 


iarmer-directors have adapted the 


loans to farmers’ credit needs. 


Land Banks 
Close to 39,000 long-term farm 
mortgage loans amounting to approxi- 
mately 101 million dollars were made 
by the twelve federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner during 
1940. While loans exceeded those of 
the previous year by 28 per cent when 
30,047 were made in a sum totaling 79 
million dollars, the total number and 
amount of loans outstanding decreas- 
ed because, during the year, farmers re- 
paid 159 million dollars on the princi- 
pal of theif loans, the largest amount 
for any yéar since 1929. 
Land Bank Commissioner W. E. 
Rhea reports: 


In the 7% years since the Farm Credit 
Administration was organized farmers have 
repaid $732,000,000 on the principal of 
their mortgage loans. More than 141,000 
loans have been paid in full. Repayments in 
full have increased from about 3,000 loans 
a year in 1933 to approximately 30,300 in 
1940. * * * Almost 90,000 Commissioner 
loans made in previous years were reamor- 
tized during the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, 1940, so that now over half of 
all loans of this type are on a 20-year basis. 


Banks for Cooperatives 

The twelve district banks and the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives in 1940 
extended credit to farmers’ coopera- 
tives totaling approximately 126 mil- 
lion dollars, or 46 per cent more than 
the $86,100,000 loaned the previous 
year. The 1940 total is the highest for 
any year since the banks were organ- 
ized in 1933. It includes $101,000,000 
in loans to cooperatives and $25,000,- 
000 of notes acquired from cooperatives 
that made loans to their members un- 
der the lending programs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

At the close of 1940 the banks for 
cooperatives were serving 1,649 farm- 
ers’ cooperatives, according to S. D. 
Sanders, cooperative bank commission- 
er of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Credit to cotton cooperatives account- 
ed for about 26 per cent of the amount 
outstanding, and credit to associations 
handling grain, fruits and vegetables, 
farm supplies, dairy products and those 
providing business services such as irri- 
gation, cotton ginning, market space 
and insurance followed in importance. 
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Around the Hange Country 





WYOMING 


Seasonable temperatures prevailed, 
with plenty of good growing weather, 
though with numerous nights with 
freezing temperatures. Light to mod- 
erate precipitation occurred rather fre- 
quently, leaving most of the state well 
supplied with moisture. Range grass 
is making satisfactory growth, and as 
a rule cattle and sheep are in good to 
excellent condition, though inclement 
weather caused some shrinkage and 2 
few losses. 


Bertha, Campbell County 


We have had plenty of rain com- 
pared with one to three years back. I’d 
say this April was the wettest in five 
years, but grass is only fair on the 
ranges (April 29), as it has been too 
cold for good growing. 

Shearing has not started here yet 
and no wool has been contracted dur- 
ing the past month. 

Unshorn yearling ewes are selling at 
$8.50 for fine wools and $9 for cross- 
breds. 

Costs of camp supplies are about 10 
per cent higher than in 1940; wool 


A “Blessed Event” in the Range Country 
as Photo by Donald G. Merrill, Logan, Utah 


bags that cost us 45 cents last year 
are now priced at 72 cents, and herders’ 
wages have been increased too. 

Since the price of furs is not too 
good and there is no bounty, not much 
trapping of coyotes is being done in 
this section, and they remain about as 
numerous as in the previous year. Con- 
trolling the coyotes and securing ranch 
help are two of our biggest problems 
now. 


Geo. A. Bergren 


Opal, Lincoln County 


April has been a cold, stormy month, 
and new feed is very backward, about 
30 days later in growth than in other 
years. Everybody is feeding corn or 
concentrates (April 26). Lambing 
starts about May 1. 

Medium shrinking wool has sold for 
36 cents. The John Hay clip of Rock 
Springs range wool sold for 35 cents 
a few days ago. Fifteen cents and 
board is being. paid to shearers, or 17 
cents without board. The rate for con- 
tract shearing is about 22 cents, with 
the owner furnishing the bags and the 
contractor doing all the work. 


We are paying 10 per cent more for 
cur camp supplies than last year and 
other items of expense have also gone 
up. There has been no increase in herd- 
ers’ wages. 


Coyotes are more numerous. I think 
one reason for the lack of success in 
the control work in this section is that 
poor judgment is used in assigning |o- 
cations to the government trappers. 
Some trappers work in one locality for 
years without regard for the number of 
coyotes or snow conditions there in 
comparison with other areas. 

In my opinion one of the most impor- 
tant problems confronting sheepmen of 
this section is the proper administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act. Lack of 
experienced personnel in the Grazing 
Service prevents this at present. 


William Bowie 
Kaycee, Johnson County 


Old feed is pretty well gone (April 
10), but the new growth of grass is 
coming along well, as there has been 
plenty of moisture to make it grow. In 
some areas new grass is far enough 
along to make good grazing conditions. 
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May, 1941 


Shed lambing has started in John- 
gn County. With some supplemental 
feed, the lambs are getting off to a 
good start, and so far, lambing early in 
sheds this year has been very success- 
ful. There have been some storms, but 
no damage has resulted, as the storms 
have all been in the nature of rain and 
warm SROWS. 

Wool contracting has been in the 
range of 31 to 35 cents a pound for 
wools shrinking around 64 per cent. 

Coyotes are about the same as a year 
ago. Two government trappers are 


| working full-time in this county. One 


of them is kept on the payroll for the 
entire year through the aid of sheep 


| men in local areas. 


Lack of legal protection of private 
ranges; shortage of help for lambing; 
low prices received for our products 
compared to increases in wages for heip 
are the chief concern of growers of this 
section. At present we are paying for 
ahigh cost of operations, as far as labor 
is concerned, but as yet not receiving a 
proportionate increase in the price of 
commodities we sell. E. D. Beebe 


Worland, Washakie County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good during April, better than 
they were last year, and the spring 
range feed is good (April 26). 

Lambing has started, with a fairly 
good crop. No yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently; medium wools 
have been selling at 33 to 35 cents a 
pound. The shearing rate is 15 cents 
with board. We are paying our herders 
$5 a month more than last year, and 
camp supplies are also higher. 

Trappers and hunters have cut down 
the coyotes in this district. 

Earl T. Bower 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures ranged near normal, 
with good growing values in the day- 
time, and conditions near or a little be- 
low freezing at night. Precipitation has 
been frequent, and while some areas 
had only light amounts, most of the 
state had moderate to fairly heavy 
tains, Spring feed is sufficient as a rule 
for livestock, and cattle and sheep are 
doing fairly well. 


Maurine, Meade County 


Conditions have been better this 
year than last so far as weather and 
feed are concerned, and spring range 
forage is good at this time (April 30). 
Sheepmen are asking $8.50 for shorn 
yearling crossbred ewes. Expenses have 
gone up during the past year; we esti- 
mate that camp supplies are about 15 
per cent higher, and we are paying our 
herders $15 a month more. There have 
been no government trappers working 
here and coyotes have increased with- 
in the last year or so. 

The uncertainty as to what we can 
do and the labor situation are giving us 
much concern. 

Martin A. Haines 


MONTANA 


Good growing temperatures pre- 
vailed, though with the usual amount 
of freezing temperatures at night to 
prevent rapid growth. Precipitation has 
been frequent, and light to moderate 
in amounts, sufficient for needs of 
crops and forage. There is, however, a 
shortage of stock water in some eastern 
areas. Pasturage and range feed has 
made enough growth to supply live- 
stock nearly everywhere, and cattle 
and sheep are reported in fairly good 
shape. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR APRIL, 1941 
(Preliminary) 


% 
PR oi iss 8 Ad! Saar 
co SE re eae 261 
WINE coc oeisSsunvesnrconcese nee 147 
ee oe ae ee 118 
STORER eer ee 127 
RIN os eo. ee 231 
Deane WAGIEO: ....-..<cecc<ccsscessessccssoesc 
NE 5 ici v person ommationeey 65 
South Dakota ..... suns ene isl 
ED, 5 cee eect 148 
RNIN AS osha ee ee 238 
UNI ccs svnscscssern curios — 
Cees 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 
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Poplar, Roosevelt County * 


There has been plenty of feed dur- 
ing April, but it is now getting short 
and very dry (April 26). 

While shearing has not commenced, 
most of the wool has already been con- 
tracted at 34 to 36 cents; its shrinkage 
is estimated at between 63 and 67 per 
cent. 


Coyotes are not so numerous, due 
to the good work of three young men 
with airplanes. 


Camp supplies are costing us from 
10 to 15 per cent more than in 1940, 
and herders’ wages have been increased 
as much as $10 in some instances. 
Prairie fires and hired help are our 
big worries. Bob Reid 


Craig, Lewis and Clark County 


Outside of a heavy snowfall about 
the 12th, weather and feed conditions 
have been good during April. The 
month’s moisture has been somewhat 
in excess of normal but is far from 
enough to make up earlier deficiency. 
Range feed is normal (April 30). 

Shed lambing is about over and 
range lambing is fairly well started. 
Prospects are good for a normal lamb 
crop. 

There have been no sales and no 
quotations on yearling ewes. About two 
months ago a sale of wooled crossbreds, 
nearly yearlings, was made at $8.50 
a head. 

Eighty-five per cent of the wool in 
this locality has been contracted at 
32% to 35 cents. A recent sale of fine 
and half-blood wool shrinking around 
60 per cent, was at 35 cents, Shearing 
will not start for another 30 days, and 
as far as I know the rate has not yet 
been established. 

Camp supplies are 8 to 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago and wages for 
herding are $5 more. In addition we 
are reasonably sure that taxes will fol- 
low suit. 

Just now coyotes are scarce, but we 
are convinced they have not forgotten 
us. They have richer pickings else- 
where now with less risk. 

The most perplexing problem for 
sheepmen today is how much Uncle 
Sam is going to take away from us, or 
rather how much he is going to leave 
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us after having clothed and fed him- 
self. We don’t know, but are depending 
on Dr. McClure to express our opinion 
emphatically and incisively at the 
proper time. Geo. K. Reeder 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what below normal, though without im- 
portant freezes or warm spells. The 
last week was warmest. Precipitation 
was rather frequent and well distribut- 
ed, but it was not very heavy in the 
range country and agricultural terri- 
tory. While some range feed is still 
short, much of the state at lower levels 
reports a good growth of feed. Live- 
stock are generally doing fairly well, 
with enough feed. 


Mountain Home, Elmore County 


Weather and feed conditions for 
April were very good, a little better 
than the average of the past two or 
three years. Feed is in good condition 
on the spring range, but snowbanks are 
not so deep as usual on the lower 
ranges (April 28). 

Lambing started a week ago with 
good prospects for a high percentage; 
a lot of twin lambs have been born. 


No shorn yearling ewes have been 
sold recently, but I believe around $10 
is the asking price for crossbreds. 


Most of the wool has been sold. Sev- 
eral days ago a clip of three-eighths- 
blood wool was taken at 33% cents. 
Fifteen cents per head is being paid 
shearers plus board. 

The price of supplies for our sheep 
camps is increasing; it is about 10 per 
cent higher than in 1940. Our chief 
problem is labor, which is becoming 
scarcer all the time. 

Bruneau Sheep Co. 


WASHINGTON 


The first and last weeks were warm- 
er than usual, and a noteworthy growth 
of vegetation was reported, sufficient 
to offset the retarded growth noted in 
the second and third weeks of appreci- 
ably lower temperatures. There has 
been enough rain for most sections, and 
it came at frequent intervals in light to 
moderate amounts as a rule. Pasturage 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publica- 
tions for the month of April. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











and range feed have been plentiful, 
and livestock are doing well every- 
where. 


Govan, Lincoln County 


We have had excellent conditions 
during April. Lambing has progressed 
favorably and with about the same 
number of ewes bred to lamb this year 
as last, we have about 15 per cent more 
lambs. 

Coyotes are increasing all the time; 
we need more trappers. This coyote 
situation is a matter of serious concern 
to us. Harvey Monson 


OREGON 


Normal temperatures have been the 
rule, with some warm periods, and also 
some nights with freezing temperatures 
to check vegetation growth. Precipita- 
tion was fairly heavy early in the 
month, but thereafter was much lighter, 
though occurring every few days, in 
much of the state. Grains, hay and pas- 
tures have continued in good shape, 
and the reports on livestock are all 
favorable. 


Grass Valley, Sherman County 


The weather has been very mild, 
with a few warm rains. The range has 
lots of grass (April 1) and feeding con- 
ditions are good. About the same num- 
ber of sheep.are being run on the range 
as last year. The number could not be 
increased in this section, except in some 
instances like my own where sheep 








The National Wool Grow 


numbers could be doubled or triple 
it summer range were available, 

Expenses have increased about 
per cent in the last year. Coyotes aly 
are more numerous. Lack of funj 
makes it necessary to lay the gover, 
ment hunter off during the winte 
months and there really should be a, 
other trapper working part of the tin: 
aS one man cannot cover the entip 
county. 

One of the most important of oy 
problems, in my judgment, is to lessey 
the effect of British wool on our 4). 
mestic wool prices. 

Dick Reckmaz, Jr, 


CALIFORNIA 


Seasonal temperatures occurred, with 
some good growing weather generally 
and no damaging freezes for pasturage 
Rains were rather heavy early in the 
month, especially in northern counties, 
but the rest of the month they wer 
frequent enough though much lighter, 
Pasturage and range feed have con- 
tinued plentiful enough to make good 


growth, while livestock have also con-§ 


tinued in thriving condition. 


Suisun, Solano County 


Range conditions have been good 
during the winter and early spring sea- 
son and very little hay feeding has been 
necessary. Most of the 1941 wools have 
been sold at 37 cents for 8-months’ and 
40 cents for 12-months’. 

Nothing is bothering us now but the 
weather and prices. S. Okell 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were usually a little 
below normal, being moderately cold 
at night, though without hard freezes. 
Precipitation was frequent, and 4t 
times and in localities, rather heavy; 
but as a rule storms were not severe. 
Snows have been unusually heavy 10 
western mountains. Pastures and 
ranges have made good growth, and 
livestock are in good condition nearly 
everywhere. Lambing and _ shearing 
have progressed, favorably, as a rule. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Livestock Cycles and lrends 


By Dr. Orlo H. Maughan 


Economist, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Spokane, Washington 


Dr. Orlo H. Maughan's presentation of 
livestock cycles and trends was a ma- 
ior address of the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
at Spokane, Washington, on January 
23, this year. While it has not been 
possible to reproduce all the charts 
used by Dr. Maughan to illustrate his 
findings, the text of his address, as 
printed here with some of the discus- 
sion that it brought out, gives a logical 
explanation of price curves of the live- 
stock industry in the past and an indi- 
cation of the future course of prices. 


ADIES and gentlemen: Far from 
being discouraged at the size of the 
audience, I am flattered that so many 
of you are here. I realize that is quite 
an accomplishment after three days of 
convention. 


Anyone starting to discuss the out- 
look for agricultural prices should at 
the outset clearly distinguish between 
two types of price movements: 

1, Movements in the general level of com- 
modity prices (those great swings in 
prices when almost all commodities 
are rising or almost all commodities 
are falling), and 

2. Movements in the prices of individual 
commodities around the general level. 

Possibly an illustration will make this 
distinction clearer. For example, wheat 
yields in a dry farming region in a 
given community will be predicated 
primarily upon the amount of precipi- 
tation. Thus, everyone’s yield will be 
high or low, depending upon the amount 
of rainfall. However, around this gen- 
eral level there will be variations in 
yield of wheat, depending upon the 
cultural practices and farm manage- 
ment methods of the individual farm- 
ers, analogous to the fluctuations of 
the price of individual commodities 
around the general level of commodity 
prices, 

Therefore, first let us consider the 
general level of commodity prices over 








Dr. Orlo H. Maughan 


a 200-year period. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale commodity 
prices at the present time is made up 
of 784 commodities representing al- 
most all commodities of any commer- 
cial importance sold in the United 
States. These are weighted in the index 
in proportion to their commercial im- 
portance. Changes in the price of wheat 
influence the general level more than 
the price of rye. At the present time, 
changes in the price of automobiles 
would be rather important, whereas 
thirty years ago, these price changes 
had little influence on this index of 
prices. 

Prices are now at about the same 
general level they were 150 years ago. 
The general level of commodity prices 
over the 200 years is characterized by 
four violent price upheavals represent- 
ing four wars, the Revolutionary War, 
the Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1812, the Civil War, and the Great 
World War. Between these great peaks 
there have been long swings in prices. 


For example, during the 30-year period 
from 1866 to 1896 prices were gener- 
ally falling. During the period from 
1896 to 1920, prices were generally 
rising. Rising or falling prices have a 
tremendous influence upon the lives of 
individuals or cooperatives. A man born 
in 1850 and beginning farming about 
1870, throughout his lifetime experi- 
enced generally falling prices, whereas 
a man born in 1875 and _ beginning 
farming in 1895, throughout his life- 
time experienced generally rising prices 
and favorable conditions. 


The outlook for the general level of 
commodity prices is a most controver- 
sial subject. I think we should divide 
our consideration into two periods— 
first, that period during which we have 
a war or a defense program, and sec- 
ond, the period following the defense 
program. 


During this defense period it is 
clear, I think, to almost everyone that 
industry is going to have a real boom. 
Economists are estimating that in 1941 
the national income may be around 83 
billion dollars; the estimate for last 
year’s income is 74 billion; a 12 per 
cent increase in one year. A total na- 
tional income of 83 billion would com- 
pare with 82 billion in 1929. Prices at 
the present time are about 20 per cent 
lower than in 1929, so that an 83 bil- 
lion dollar national income in 1941 in 
terms of purchasing power would be 
considerably larger than in 1929. 


Will Agriculture Boom? 


Does that mean that agriculture is 
going to have a comparable boom? No, 
I think not, for these reasons: in the 
first place, we have tremendous sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities such 
as we did not have in 1914. Our wheat 
situation would be utterly demoralized 
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if it were not for the government pro- 
gram; secondly, not only have we lost 
much of our export market for agri- 
cultural products but we are faced with 
the prospects, I think, of increased im- 
ports. Chester Davis stated the prob- 
lem briefly and clearly at the meeting 
of Land Grant Colleges last fall. He 
said, “. . . farmers ought to reexamine 
their traditional attitude toward Latin 
America. Our hemispheric relationships 
and problems ought to be looked at 
clearly and courageously by every or- 
ganized farm group in America. We 
cannot be military friends and economic 
enemies with Latin America at one and 
the same time. Farmers through their 
organizations and with the leadership 
of the educational institutions on which 
they depend, must study this problem 
at once and with care.” 

But while agriculture is not going to 
have a boom like industry, still, I think 
this defense program period is going to 
be a relatively favorable one. The esti- 
mate of the national farm income is 
placed at around 9 billion dollars; 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture economists are talking of a na- 
tional farm income of 9% billion dol- 
lars next year. That would be a higher 
income than we had in 1937, which was 
a good year, as you remember. Further- 
more, some estimates for national farm 
income in 1942 run as high as 10% 
billion dollars. This would be a sub- 
stantially increased income, and with 
lower costs might be almost equal to 
1929 when the national farm income 
was 11.2 billion dollars. 

Probably farm costs will go up later 


as national incomes advance; the costs 
of supplies and labor will probably in- 
crease and if the industrial boom lasts 
long enough, farm land values will in- 
crease. However, real estate taxes will 
probably not increase much; the burden 
of debt payments won’t increase; 
transportation costs won’t increase sub- 
stantially. The national net farm in- 
come will probably be relatively more 
favorable during the defense period. In 
fact, this period may be relatively so 
favorable that we may look back on it 
later and talk about the golden 40’s. If 
these “good times” last long enough 
we farmers may forget the day of 
reckoning is coming. We shall then start 
trading land and cattle and sheep and 
accumulating debts; trading with one 
another and with non-farmers to the 
point where when the break comes we 
will have a crushing debt burden to 
pay off at low prices. We must be keen- 
ly alive as to what is happening. Each 
morning we should say to ourselves, 
“Every day in every way we are pay- 
ing off our debts.” — “Every day in 
every way we are not expanding to the 
extent we are increasing our indebted- 
ness.” 
After War 

The time will come when the defense 
effort will have passed its peak. At that 
time industry, I am confident, will be 
facing one of the most serious positions 
in its history. Just visualize the equiva- 
lent of the soldiers’ bonus being paid 
every month for several years; spend- 
ing 30 or 40 billion dollars on defense, 
then think of the adjustment industry 
will have to make following that period. 
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We shall have all the elements of ,, 
pression we had in 1920. In fact, dylm those | 
ing the early 1920’s we exported hug to. Vez 
quantities of food and supplies to Ry. three 
ope. At the end of this war, my gym marke 
is that Europe will be so impoverishyli to 1.5 
that they are going to do Everything same 
humanly possible to produce their om slaug! 
food. About the only food we shal] jm simila 
able to send them will be that whigf In 
we give them outright unless we |ejjf billior 
them the funds with which to pay qj sume’ 
There is one important differengj the | 
between the situation that will prevail and ¢ 


at the end of the defense program anim poun' 
at the end of the last war, and that i to 19 
that the federal government will be )§ of m 
a much more experienced position yf) to th 
help break the shock of the adjustmey) capit 


I have in mind a works program largy)) sume 


than we have ever seen before. This per ‘ 
will help to maintain consumer income) That 
For the farmer, we shall probably hay} of ™ 


an expanded agricultural adjustme) T! 
program, possibly with production conf) shou 
trol or price fixing, or at least commod.) the 
ity loans which would put a floor unde) plus 
prices. } sinc 
Also of enormous importance con-§ ing 





trasted to 1920, we shall have a well just 
rounded credit system for agriculture) con' 
serving all phases of agriculture, wel) goit 
established, able to stand the af duc 
Whether you call these remedies reg 
mentation or regulation, I think it sf yea 
coming, because the average America) duc 
would rather have that than what hap) cyc 
pened to him in 1920 and again in 1930) cyc 
and 1932. sho 
The Livestock Outlook 2 
So much for the outlook for the gen) 
eral level of prices. Having distinguish-J 
ed between the prices of all commoti-| 
ties and the prices of individual com) we 
modities, let’s turn to take a look at the jw 
livestock outlook. You can’t divorce the ea 
sheep outlook from the general live ‘i 
stock outlook. There is a fairly corp ,;, 
stant relationship between the prices a 
of lamb, even though lamb is a semi: 
luxury commodity, and other livestock} ,, 


prices. When you have about one tenth , 
as much lamb coming to market as yol 
have beef, you normally expect a pric} 
for lamb about 1.5 to 1.75 that of 
beef. However, when lamb supplies 
equal as much as one eighth of bee! 
supplies, lamb prices fall to 1.0 to 1.25 
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ct, dye those for beef. The relationship of lamb 
€d hyaim to veal prices is even clearer. When 
to Eu three fourths as much lamb comes to 





market as veal, the price is about 1.25 
to 1.50 that of veal. When about the 
same quantity of lamb and veal is 
slaughtered, the prices are roughly 
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shall je similar. 
t whi In 1900 we produced about 12.8 
ve lene billion pounds of meat a year and con- 





sumed about 11.5 billion pounds. At 
the present time we are producing 
and also consuming about 17.2 billion 
pounds a year. During the period 1900 
to 1910 we produced about 170 pounds 
of meat per capita; that has declined 
to the present 125 pounds of meat per 
capita. From 1900 to 1910, we con- 
sumed about 150 to 160 pounds of meat 
per capita, about half a pound a day. 
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come That has declined to about 125 pounds 
y hayie of meat per capita at the present time, 
stmenf There are two things, I think, we 





should get from these data. Up to about 
the present time, we have had a sur- 
plus of meat made up mostly of pork, as 
since about 1912 we have been import- 
ing beef. At the present time we are 
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well@ just about in adjustment. If this trend 
ilture continues, it seems clear to me we are 
, well going to have to increase our meat pro- 
hock. duction or increase our imports. 

regi- Secondly, there has been for many 
it s§ years a very definite cycle in the pro- 
rican} duction and consumption of meat. This 
hap-§ cycle is dominated by the beef cattle 
1930 cycle. For that reason I believe we 

should first analize the beef cattle cycle 
even though this is a wool growers’ 
gen. convention. 
4 1 Beef Cattle Cycles 
= } In 1867, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to make an- 
t the ‘ : 
» the nual estimates of the number of live- 
live stock and the value of the various 
oe classes of livestock on hand. These es- 

; timates were based upon answers re- 
rices , 
fe turned by the crop and livestock re- 
tock porters and have been continued up 

to the present time. This gives us near- 
enth ‘ 

"i ly 75 years of data from which we can 
y make a careful study of trends in live- 
rice s 
a stock prices. When we analyze these 
vies carefully we discover definite cycles in 
veel both livestock prices and numbers. Let 





us turn our attention to the number of 
livestock on hand January 1 in each 
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year since 1867 and the purchasing 
power of the price of cattle during the 
same years. Do not be alarmed at the 
term “purchasing power.” It simply 
means the price of cattle in relation to 
all other commodities. That is, the 
amount of all other things that a steer 
will buy in one year compared with any 
other year during the 75-year series. 
In other words, all we have done in con- 
structing this index of purchasing 
power of cattle is to subtract those 
changes in the price of cattle due to 
the changes in the general level of all 
commodity prices, so that we have the 
prices of cattle as they might have been 
had we had a stable general level of 
commodity prices. 

The livestock cycle is a very regular 
and definite cycle approximately 15 
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years long, the last five peaks being 
in 1870, 1885, 1899, 1915, 1929-30. 
Or, the lengths of these periods were, 
15 years, 14 years, 16 years and 14-15 
years. An understanding of this cycle 
is of great importance to anyone inter- 
ested in the livestock industry because 
it will be noted that from the peak to 
the bottom, purchasing power of the 
price of cattle is approximately cut in 
half. You will also note a similar cycle 
exists in the numbers of livestock on 
hand, but that there is about a three- 
year lag between the peaks in prices of 
cattle and the peaks in numbers, and 
about a three-year lag between the bot- 
toms in prices and the bottoms in num- 
bers. 

Some of you may be wondering why 

(Continued on page 35) 
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First Steps In Wool 


Promotion 


TUDY of wool promotion commenc- 
ed and to be continued during the 
coming months occupied the attention 
of the Wool Promotion Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
in a special meeting in Salt Lake City 
on April 28 and 29. Chairman R. ©. 
Rich of Idaho presided at the commit- 
tee sessions, which were attended by 
J. B. Wilson of Wyoming, W. P. Wing 
of California, Mrs. Robert Naylor of 
Idaho, representing the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, and Secretary Marshall. Roger 
Gillis, the Texas member of the com- 
mittee, was not able to be present. 

The committee completed the organ- 
ization of the American Wool Council, 
which is to be the New York head- 
quarters for wool publicity and other 
phases of the general work now in 
progress and lines to be inaugurated 
in the future for educating the public 
in respect to the true values of wool. 

For consideration, the committee 
had before it a summary of work done 
and contacts made during the first 
three months of 1941 by F. Eugene 
Ackerman, who has been employed by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
to handle the wool publicity work un- 
der its direction and supervision. Most 
significant in the digest was the pub- 
lication of the booklet on the Woul 
Products Labeling Act. Five thousand 
copies of this 36-page booklet, which 
bears the title, “The Wool Products 
Labeling Act—Its Advantages and 
Responsibilities,” have been mailed out 
to a carefully selected list of men’s and 
women’s clothing manufacturers, trade 
associations, and better business bur- 
eaus. Favorable comments have been 
numerous, and requests for additional 
supplies make necessary the printing of 
a second edition of the booklet, al- 
though this probably will be held up 
until the Federal Trade Commission 
issues the final official rules and regu- 


lations governing the administration 
of the law. 

Set up in three parts, the booklet 
covers the necessity for wool labeling, 
gives an explanation of the various sec- 
tions of the law, its provisions and 
methods of enforcement, and the com- 
plete text of the act itself. Under one 
cover, then, in concise language, the 
manufacturer, the retailer, or any one 
else can find anything he wants to know 
about the operation of the labeling law. 

Since the foundation of any educa- 
tional campaign must be laid in sound 
facts, expenditure of part of the wool 
promotion funds in research work is 
contemplated. A move in this direction 
is already under way to test the rela- 
tive warmth factors of wool and rayon 
blankets, but the major part of the re- 
search work, when funds are available, 
will be conducted along lines that will 
reveal new facts and new uses about 
and for wool. 

That a vast amount of preliminary 
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work has to be done in setting Up th 
wool promotion program was set fori 
in Mr. Ackerman’s report to the cop, 
mittee. The building up of lists to», 
ceive releases, the making of contag 
to insure cooperation in the work, ayj 
other necessary steps require time an 
money, the full returns from whie, 
come over a period of years. Many 
these first steps have now been take 
and actual educational and promotion, 
effort can be advanced as rapidly x 
funds are available. 


Many releases have already been is. 
sued, and the future program include 
the establishment of a news and jp. 
formation service directed toward th 
staffs of retail stores and the press 
keep them fully alert to the importance 
and merit of wool in the welfare oj 
the individual and the nation as 3 
whole. 


Contacts have been established with 
the publishers of the leading magazines 
of the country and cooperation given 
in the preparation of articles on wool 
for their use. An especially interesting 
example of this is the little book for 
children, entitled “Wool,” published by 
the Whitman Company and now being 
sold by some of the large chain stores. 
Mr. Ackerman furnished material for 
this publication and has also assisted in 
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States: 
| | nner A! 2) 
California... __________. 40.20 
Le ree ae 40.20 
| re 2 eS se 297.85 
IN 5 29.75 
New Mexico —.__.___.__..... A775 
Qo ee ee 26.95 
North Dakota ——....._____ 14.95 
South Dakota —.________.. 14.50 
oc SL Eid eee eee cree eee 29.50 
Utah 22.70 
TINIE renscsetiscsnitiengdanncinnnin 283.20 
National Wool Marketing 

Corporation —___-__. 1,200.00 


National Wool Trade Assn. 5,000.00 


$7,075.40 





WOOL FUND 
Receipts to May |, 1941 





Dealers: 
Adams & Leland... $- 77.70 
Colonial Wool Co... 130.40 
A a 71.20 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald_ 18.35 
Merrion & Wilkins —._____. 19.40 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill. 189.45 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
aha tc e de 25.00 
National Wool Marketing 
Cocperation —_.____. . 1,200.00 


National Wool Trade Assn. 5,000.00 
State Associations: 


OE cael lied Tes An 22.70 
OM ES ee cee 5.40 
ma ee eat ee 4.50 
NN sel 279.70 
Mervoumenare)) (5378s) 31.60 

$7,075.40 
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the revision of the chapters on wool in 
the Book of Knowledge. Cooperation 
has also been given to the International 
Wool Secretariat, the agency handling 
the wool promotion work of the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South Afri- 
can growers, in arranging to have pic- 
tures taken for such national magazines 
as Life, Look, Time, etc., the expense 
of which was borne entirely by the 
Secretariat. 

Assured that a good start had been 
made, the Wool Promotion Committee 
voted its approval of Mr. Ackerman’s 
plans for procedure until August when 
the committee will meet again to con- 
sider progress and further advance- 
ment of the program. 





10 CENTS PER BAG FOR 
WOOL PROMOTION 


Make sure the dealer or agency 
handling your wool understands that 
10 cents per bag (5 cents on bags 
smaller than the standard 7-foot 
length) is to be deducted from your 
wool sales this year for the Wool 
Promotion Fund. The support of 
everyone is needed to put the pro- 
gram over. 











CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WOOL 
FUND IN APRIL 


ARIZONA 
Cross Mt. Sheep Co. Hennessey Sheep Co. 
Pete Espil agg Morgan 


Jose Elorga M. Perrin, Jr. 
Flagstaff Sheep Co. dae Sheep Co. 
G. W. Wilbur 


CALIFORNIA 

Manuel Izguierdo Vincent Luzaretta 
IDAHO 

Tom Bell A. E. Holmquist & Sons 

W. A. Coiner Glen Knapp 

Charles W. Coiner Totorica Bros. Co. 
OREGON 

A. S. Boyd B. M. Blake 

F. C. Vaughan 


WYOMING 
Justin McCarthy, Keystone Sheep Co. 





The Day After Tomorrow 


E year 1941 will probably de- 
termine whether or not the Ameri- 

can system of economy, as exemplified 
by the present textile industry, will sur- 
vive . . . policies developed this year will 
determine the resistance to future strain. 
American industry cannot survive an- 
other 1929. Much less can it survive a 
1950 or 1955 which, if restraint is not 
used now, would make 1929 look like a 
minor decline.” The above statement 
was made by: Douglas G. Woolf, editor 





of Textile World and quoted in a re- 
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chandising methods — new equipment 
and production methods—wider distri- 
bution . . . Management today has a 
greater need for study of world condi- 
tions than ever before.” 

And Making the Grade with Wool 
sums it up this way: “All of us in every 
branch of the wool industry need to 
prepare for the day after tomorrow. 
The longer it is in coming, the more 
need to be ready.” 


cent issue of “Making the Grade with 
Wool.” 

Similar warning is also sounded by 
Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, president 
of the Botany Worsted Mills. “Let us 
not live in a fool’s paradise,” he writes 
in the Botanist. “We at Botany are 
busy preparing for the day after to- 
morrow. The day when war orders 
cease . . . New products—new mer- 


Materials Used in 1939 Wool Manufactures 


or jobbers engaging contractors, con- 
tract factories, and dyeing and finish- 
ing plants, and were released on April 
14, this year, by the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce. 





HE various kinds of fibers con- 
sumed by the woolen and worsted 
manufactures industries during the 
year 1939 are listed in the table be- 
low. Statistics cover regular factories 








Total for Industry 











MATERIALS CONSUMED Sub-Group 
(Pounds) 
Raw fibers: 
Shorn and pulled wool a banal __ 295,980,475 
Mohair (scoured weight) - svteliipecinijaiintcsoylds tina cn el eecigaiae ea 
Other hair (scoured weight) , sinc boiedeechindeiece | 
Raw cotton, short-staple (under 1h inches) 9,031,835 
Raw cotton, long-staple (1% inches and over) _. 276,857 
Reyes se 2. ploceeegen 10,648,216 
Raw silk - PER OES OED NS EL Ee 100,728 (1) 
Other raw “fiber - CEE a Se eee ee ROT LOE EP ee Ree ST 130,447 
Other materials: 
Wool noils and mill waste... 45,749,999 
Mohair noils and mill waste... _._.. * are 
Rayon noils and mill waste___________ __ 5,420,232 
Cotton noils and mill waste__.._.____________________._...__........ 6, 490,669 
Silk noils and mill waste_ 1,155,911 
Other noils and mill waste... meek 2,603,615 
Wool or part-wool recovered fiber and clippings and rags. bpnkes eat 87,045,285 
Rayon recovered fiber and clippings and rags.._________. 10,626,479 
Tops: 
Wool: 
Bradford system ——-..-- . 123,089,038 (2) 
French system — 48,216,465 (1) 
Mohair: 
Bradford system --....-...--- 13,603,532 
French system —_ Siaidcsion Sipe dente neil cial 65,888 
Rayon: : : 
Bradford system —_.. eos sanisouglegdeagncomaalice 4,307,533 
French system -...--...--:--- 230,748 
Cotton top or sliver: 
Bradford system —_-..------ scat mn Aalpicinsclghdcoeakcodiille 736,326 
Poke: NE - 3 e. aeementscaen! st 97,483 
Other: 
Bradford system -............---.-....--.- , jancledlneniimsnnmestt sioiipnapeatosconindich a, Sanna 
107,022 


Veins GREE. aia ce ee 
Yarns consumed, total 





_. 405,437,967 (1) 





(1) Includes a small quantity consumed in the 
avoid disclosing data for individual establishments. 


“Dyeing and finishing woolen and worsted” industry to 


(2) Includes a small quantity consumed for carpet and rug yarn, to avoid disclosing data for individual 
establishments. 





Sheepmen Aid 
in War Heliet 


ALIFORNIA and Wyoming events on behalf of 
British war relief are illustrated here. 


To the right is a picture taken at the recent sheep 
dog trials held at the Hoyt Ranch in the Sacramento 
Valley, California, for the purpose of raising relief 
funds. Always interesting, the trials, in which some 
of the best sheep dogs of the West competed, at- 
tracted a large crowd, whose 50-cent admission fees 
were turned into British relief channels. Enjoyment 
was added to the occasion through the donation by 
nearby ranchers of. fifty lambs that were barbecued 
and served with bushels of beans. 


The Wyoming project on behalf of Bundles for 


Sheep Dog Trial at Hoyt’s Ranch in the Sacramento Valley, 
California, for the Benefit of British War Relief, 


Britain was originated by Mrs. Walter 
McConnell of Rawlins, Wyoming. When 
the appeal was made by Bundles for 
Britain, Inc., for blankets, she con- 
ceived the idga..of asking each of the 
2000 wool growers of the state to contrib- 
ute wool from the black sheep in their 
bands, this wool to be milled and made 
into blankets at the state prison mill at 
Rawlins, and growers saw the opportunity 
of complying with this request and, at the 
same time, advertising virgin Wyoming 
wool. The plan was laid before Governor 
Nels H. Smith, who gave it his approval 
and made a special trip to Rawlins to in- 
augurate the movement, visiting the Ren- 
dle, Ferris and Daly shearing pens to re- 
ceive the first official gifts of black wool. 


With his permission given, and the ap- 
proval gained of the State Board of Char- 
ity and Reform, the bundles of black wool 
are being sent to the state penitentiary 
where the prison woolen mill is turning 
them into black blankets for Blackout 
Britain. 


Mrs. McConnell has appealed to each 
of the state’s five chapters of Bundles for 


oe Britain, Inc., to solicit the wool growers 
Flockmaster irvin Rendle, right, hands the first black fleece to be used for these gifts of Black Bundles, and ap- 
in the manufacture of blankets for Bundles for Britain to Governor 1 1 ea r h h th 
Smith of Wyoming. A. S. Roach, warden at the state prison where peais are also being made throug € 
‘the blankets will be made, is looking on. various district and state groups of wool 
Above, Governor Smith of Wyoming and an escort of girls in gala 

range dress start some finished blankets on their way. growers. 
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ENTY-TWO years ago, about 
the time the last unpleasantness 
with Germany was terminated, the wool 
growers of Australia were having a 
difficult time getting their sheep shorn. 
Some of the leaders decided to do some- 


_ thing about it and hence was born the 
| Graziers Cooperative Shearing Com- 


pany, Ltd. An idea of its present popu- 
larity among growers may be judged 
from the fact that during the season 
just closed this company managed the 
shearing of nearly 8,000,000 sheep in 
642 shearing sheds in New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tas- 
mania. Its operations have increased 
over 1100 per cent since the company 
opened its doors for business and the 
end is not yet. 


The company is called ‘“Grazcos”’ 
ior convenience. It is not formally a 
part of any wool growers’ association 
but is entirely separate, although it was 
organized by men who are active in as- 
sociation affairs. A grower may be a 
member of the Graziers Association of 
New South Wales, or of Victoria or 
some other state without patronizing 
Grazcos. It is entirely optional. 


When a grower signs up with Graz- 
cos it means that shearing the sheep 
and putting up the wool for market 
are very largely taken out of his hands. 
About all he has to do is to employ a 
cook for the shearers’ mess and see 
that the sheep are brought into the 
shed without delay. Grazcos does the 
rest. 


The company does business on a cost- 
plus basis. The Australian government 
sets the rate of pay for shearers and 
all the shed hands through a federal 
“award” or law, and the company’s 
charges to the grower are the wages 


of the men and other costs plus % 
pence or 1% cents a head for flocks up 
to 50,000, 

Grazcos able manager is R. C. Wil- 


By J. F. Wilson 


University of California, Davis 


son, a real Australian “bush man” who 
thoroughly understands, through prac- 
tical experience, the problems of the 
wool grower. At his invitation I was 
privileged to take a trip with the de- 
lightful Jimmy Brett, organizer and 
shed inspector for the company, and 
to see at first hand what made the 
wheels go around. To my astonishment 
I found that not only were the growers 
satisfied, but the shearers and shed 
hands were too. It seems to be one of 
those cases, all too rare in the U.S.A, 
where capital and labor were going 
along together without much friction. 
Something of a professional doubter by 
nature, I was unwilling to take the 
word ot Mr. Brett, whose enthusiasm 
for his company was boundless, that the 
shearers and shed hands benefited from 
Grazcos shearing as well as the grower. 
After talking with the shearers private- 
ly at various places in New South Wales 
and Victoria, I found this true. Not that 
the company is free from complaints—- 
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Fi Cooperative Shearing in Australia 


far from it. But as one shearing captain 
said, “of course the graziers are al- 
ways trying to hold down the cost of 
labor, and we are always trying to 
raise it; however we get along pretty 
well.” 

There are many reasons why Graz- 
cos is successful, why it appeals to 
growers and shearing shed operatives 
alike. As I tried to analyze these rea- 
sons, it seemed that one or two of them 
might well be copied in principle in 
this country. First of these is the 
“award” mentioned above. Based on 
vears of experience the federal law 
governing the relations between the 
grower and the shearers and shed hands 
covers in specific detail nearly every 
conceivable point that can arise in con- 
nection with shearing sheep. How the 
cook may be hired, when to stop shear- 
ing wet sheep, the shearer’s obligation 
in handling sheep that he has cut bad- 
ly, cleaning up of living quarters, pay 
of shed hands during delays due to 





Scene in Australian Shearing Shed. Each fleece is spread out on a table and “skirted” 
free of tags, burry and stained wool. It is then “classed” or graded by a licensed grader 
before going into the bale. 

Photo courtesy of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, South Australia. 
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breakdown of machinery, working 
hours and overtime, what to do on holi- 
Gays, signing up of shearers, are only 
a very few of the points covered. The 
award and its interpretation are set 
forth in a book called “The Pastoral 
Employment Guide,” by the Graziers 
Association of New South Wales and 
the Pastoralists Association of West 
Darling. Some idea of the ground it 
covers may be gained from the fact that 
the book has 312 pages. 


One afternoon we drove to a shed 
where Grazcos was supervising the 
shearing and classing of about 9000 
head. Everything seemed to be going 
smoothly according to the classer and 
consequently we stayed only a couple 
of hours before going on 50 miles to 
the “pub” where we holed in for the 
night. Soon after, Mr. Brett had a tele- 
phone call from the grower who said 
the shearers were refusing to shear any 
more sheep, because they had found 
some with scabby mouths. Mr. Brett 
told the grower that the award said the 
shearer had the right to refuse to shear 
sheep with any offensive wound or sore 
unless such sore was treated with anti- 
septic. The next morning we drove 
back those 50 miles, and Brett explain- 
ed the award to the shearers’ captain. 
The sores had been treated; the shear- 
ers went to work again. Briefly the 
award leaves practically no point open 
to dispute. 

A second reason why the system 
works is that Grazcos employs only 
union shearers. This sounds odd to us, 
but the award covers only members of 
the Australian Workers Union (AWU), 
and Grazcos finds it to its distinct ad- 
vantage to deal with the union in order 
to work under the award. The court 
has recognized that worthless employ- 
ees should not be tolerated and even 
though Australia is strongly unionized 
and very advanced in social legislation, 
it seems to be well recognized that an 
employer has a perfect right to fire a 
man who is no good. Many unions in 
America do not recognize such a right 
at the present moment and do not 
themselves take steps to get undesir- 
ables out of their own ranks, a fact 
that has led to a good deal of bitter- 
ness, unreasonableness and strikes. 

Grazcos keeps a large file of sheep 


shearers and shed hands, and has 
amassed a lot of information on them. 
The company knows all about each one 
and exactly what kind of work he has 
done over a period of years. It never 
condemns a man on the basis of a sin- 
gle complaint, but when the employee 
is consistently reported on adversely 
by several overseers he is out of a job. 
Such an individual’s record card usually 
terminates with the initials “N.B.G.” 
This is strong language among the 
Aussies although we would not think 
so. It stands for “No bloody good.” 
The shearers like the company be- 








California Ram Sale Prices 


N average of $48.40 was made on 

1525 head of sheep sold at the 
California Ram Sale at Sacramento, 
May 6 and 7, according to an early 
report received as the Wool Grower 
goes to press. This was $15 over the 
1940 figure of $33.22 on 1685 head. 

Top price was $500 paid for a Hamp- 
shire stud ram consigned by Straloch 
Farms of Davis, the purchaser being 
J. G. S. Hubbard of Corvallis, Oregon. 
Straloch Farms also sold the second 
highest priced ram, another Hampshire 
that went to E. F. Day of Farmington, 
California, for $480. Both Straloch 
rams were of Goldsmith breeding. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wy- 
oming, sold one Corriedale stud ram to 
Chas. M. Ware of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, at $200 and another to W. R. 
Anderson of Rio Vista, California, at 
$165. The $200 mark was also reached 
by a Romeldale ram purchased by Mrs. 
Edith Van Antwerp of Burlingame, 
California, from A. T. Spencer and Son 
of Gerber, California. 

In the larger divisions of the sale, 
averages on rams, with 1940 compari- 
sons, were as follows: 

1941 


811@$49.37 
306@ 51.11 


1940 
962@$32.32 
336@ 35.38 


Hampshires 
Suf folks 
Suffolk 
Crossbreds 85@ 43.16 101@ 31.00 
Rambouillets 75@ 48.48  27@ 37.70 
Corriedales 79@ 53.13 47@ 56.00 
Twenty-two head of Rambouillets 
sold by John K. Madsen of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, averaged $60, and the same 
number consigned by W. S. Hansen of 


Collinston, Utah, averaged $50. 








The National Wool Grow, 


cause it arranges for them more ¢. 
fective schedules for shearing tha 
they could hope to obtain otherwise 
Grazcos attends to the crew’s itineraries 
cutting down travel and allowing the 
men to make better tallies. They like 
the company also because it guarante 
their pay and gives them absolutely 
fair treatment, takes their side whey 
the grower is at fault, is instrumental 
in seeing that their food is Satisfactory 
and obtained at a reasonable prige 
while they are on the job. 

~ Grazcos offers a wool selling service 
to producers of small clips who do not 
have suitable facilities in their ow 
sheds for satisfactory classing. Large 
producers are finding it to their ad. 
vantage to send their ‘oddments” or 
small lines to Grazcos to be pooled 
with similar oddments from other grow. 
ers. Last year it handled about 30,000 
bales of such wool. The company em- 
ploys a full time veterinarian to give 
advice and assistance to its patrons, 
distributes medicines, feeds, licks, m2- 
chinery, bales and everything else the 
sheepman needs for his business. It is 
a non-profit organization and to date 
has rebated to members about $200,000, 
It owns the beautiful modern five-story 
building in Sydney that houses its of- 
fices. It maintains branches .with sub- 
managers in Victoria and in Tasmania. 
It is a growing concern. 

An exact duplicate of the Graziers’ 
Cooperative Shearing Company would 
not be successful in the United States 
because a dozen factors would mitigate 
against it. Its relations with labor, how- 
ever, makes one wonder if we should 
not try to set up some kind of general 
agreement that would improve matters 
in this country. Most people are rea- 
sonable, most of them are honest. A 
large proportion of squabbles are 
among people who conscientiously be- 
lieve they are right. Perhaps a federal 
“award” or even state awards would 
tend to alleviate a situation we all know 
is none too good. Many people are get- 
ting thoroughly fed up on threatened 
shearers’ strikes, embargoes on lamb, 
hot cargo, and a lot of other things. 
It might be -possible to arrange things 
so that both sides would be happier 
than they now are and neither side 
would have to yield a great deal. 





The Wool Market 


By C. J. Fawcett 
General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


HE following quotations from New 

York and Boston trade papers 
and publications are sufficient cause 
for the active demand for wool now 
prevailing: 

1. Demand for wool goods has already 
developed to a point where buyers are will- 
ing to take anything they can get. 

2. Unfilled orders for men’s wear are 
estimated at above 70 million yards, about 
half of which consists of contracts for uni- 
form cloth from the Army and Navy. 

3. Demands for civilian goods are run- 
ning from 15 to 20 per cent ahead of re- 
cent normal years. 

4,.Of special interest is the report from 
men who travel for the manufacturing 
clothiers, especially for medium-to-low 
priced wool clothing, who say that they 
are obliged to make allotments to their 
retail customers. 

§. Buying of fall materials for women’s 
cloaks and suits. continues to expand. 

6. Pronounced shortages have already 
developed in such spring-summer fabrics as 
gabardines and coverts, which are impossible 
to obtain for nearby shipment. 

7. Most cloth mills are booked almost 
to capacity, while clothing manufacturers 
report that advance business for fall in 
men’s wear is the largest in recent history. 

8. Government increased demands sure 
to cause more and more trouble for civilian 
consumers. 

9. Textile situation tending to strengthen. 

10. Scant shipping space still limits car- 
pet wool stocks. 

Is it any wonder that wool is being 
picked up about as rapidly as it 1s 
shorn? Summer Street merchants are 
in high glee over their early contracts, 
for it now appears that the 1941 clip 
as a whole will be another clip of ex- 
ceptional quality and shrinkage. A 
prominent manufacturer who recently 
examined hand samples from Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
New Mexico stated they were the light- 
est, brightest, and best-grown wools he 
had seen in many, many years. So, 
this makes the early contracts even 
more attractive than expected. 

One of the principal factors in 
evaluing domestic wool and one that 


is constantly being thrust to the fore- 
ground more and more each day is 
the tightening situation with respect to 
shipments of foreign wools. This ap- 
plies to both South America and Aus- 
tralia, as well as South Africa. This 
feature is being given considerable at- 
tention in Washington. Now that the 
emergency supply of 250 million 
pounds, which was to be placed as a 
reserve supply of wool here in the 
United States, has failed to arrive, 
some officials in Washington are won- 
dering if the reserve supply should not 
be taken from the domestic clip and 
held in reserve by the government 
rather than depend on a supply from 
Australia that has failed to material- 
ize. 

Some eight to ten months after the 
plan for the establishment of a reserve 
supply of 250 million pounds was ne- 
gotiated, we have only about 60 mil- 
lion pounds landed in the United 
States, which is a trifle less than one 
month’s supply at the present rate of 
consumption. March consumption of 
wool on a greasy equivalent basis is 
figured at approximately 80,600,000 
pounds against 72,384,000 pounds in 
February and 76 odd million pounds in 
January. October of 1940 was an all- 
time high, so far as consumption ‘s 
concerned, with 82,450,000 pounds. 

The scheduled meeting between 
representatives of the growers and the 
Office of Production Management 
failed to materialize this week as pre- 
dicted by some of the eastern market 
papers. An investigation reveals that 
the government has not yet been able 
to estimate raw wool requirements for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. A 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
wool values and proper differentials 
between foreign and domestic wool is 
scheduled as soon as this information 
is available. We note, however, that 
Donald Nelson of the O. P. M. in 


Washington, has asked the United 
States Tariff Commission to make an 
investigation as to increasing costs of 
producing wool in relation to the 1940 
and 1941 clips. If this conference on 
wool values is to be delayed until a 
report can be made by the Tariff Com- 
mission on the cost of production, it is 
doubtful whether it will be in time 
to have much influence on the value 
of the 1941 clip, for it is moving out 
of first hands about as fast as it is 
shorn. 


Wool growers seem to have much 
less faith in future values of wool than 
do manufacturers and dealers. This 
attitude on the part of growers is un- 
derstandable. They are in no position 
to realize the amount of wool that is 
being used. Then, too, they have been 
forced to accept values for a good many 
years that represented just about cost 
of production, and many times less than 
cost of production, so when they re- 
ceive offers showing them a modest 
profit they are inclined to “cash in” 
regardless of the fact that wool is ap- 
parently in the strongest position it 
has been since the first World War. 


Of course, foreign wool still occupies 
the limelight. However, the amount of 
foreign wool being purchased abroad 
by the Boston wool trade and manu- 
facturers is on the decline and is likely 
to fall to much lower dimensions as the 
weeks go by, for the supplies are limit- 
ed and selections are very poor. One 
unexpected factor has developed in the 
extensive use of Australian wool, and 
that is the difficulty that many manu- 
facturers are having in processing these 
Australian wools, which were unusually 
defective this. year because of burr 
content. We learn that many of the 
large outfits have been forced to put 
on additional equipment in order to 
handle these Australian wools. Com- 
mission combers with orders on their 
books to run them for four to five 
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months are not inclined to take on 
business that will require additional 
machinery equipment and adjustment. 

Dealers’ holdings of foreign apparel 
wools in the Boston district declined 
rather sharply during March. Stocks of 
greasy foreign wools reported by mem- 
bers of the Boston Wool Trade Associ- 
ation as of April 1 showed a net de- 
cline from March 1 of 13,245,000 
pounds. Stocks reported as purchased 
but not shipped, afloat and in bond, 


have not been large in the last two 
weeks, for the manufacturers have re- 
fused to raise their sights above $1@ 
1.03 for average fine territory wools, 
the basis of their earlier purchases. 
Late purchases in the West could hard- 
ly be passed on to manufacturers with- 
in this range of prices unless the wools 
were of extremely light shrinkage. 

In the fleece, or farm wool, states 
there has been a veritable scramble for 
wools. They started to buy bright 


The National Wool Groy, 





contracts were quoted at .951, Ty 
seems rather inconsistent when dom, 
tic wool tops were sold last week ; 
1.35 and domestic fine wool at 1,0) 
clean. This proves one thing, that bo 
the wool top futures and the greg 
wool futures markets are regulated ayj 
based upon the cheapest fiber in th 
world, which in this case is foreigy 
wool and, therefore, fail to indica, 
with any degree of accuracy the valy 
of our domestic product. 











Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, May 2, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 





Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 








Scoured Basis oe 
Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) —______________-_________-_____$1.06-1.08 (63%) $.39- 40 (65%) $.37- .38 (68%)  $.34- J 
oc hte aap mama EAE RETO Tee Tn 1.00-1.04 (64%) 36- .37 (66%)  .34- .35 (69%) 31-3 
STS SIRES eae oes er ee 95- .98 (65%) 33- 34 (68%) 30~ .32 (71%) 28-8 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple)... 1.00-1.03 (58%) 42- .43 (60%) 40- .41 (64%) 36-3 
Y, Blood French Combing....................-.------.---._ .96- .98 (59%) 39- .40 (61%) 37- .38 (65%) 340% 
i hh ALL ACT (60%) 37- 38 (62%) 35- .36 (66%) 31-32 
¥% Blood Combing... REE IEEE 2 SIE 88- .92 (53%) 41- .43 (55%) .40- .41 (58%) 37 39 
ae eg a 82- 85 (54%)  .38- 39 = ($6%) = «36-37 (19%) — 3 
MIN i et eS (50%)  .41- .43 (52%)  .39- .41 (55%)  .37- Jel 
ee (45%) 43- .45 (47%) 41- .43 (50%) 39- 4 
> =) ee EY (44%) .42- .43 (46% .41- .42 (49%) .38- 39 








(1) 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to greas 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 








amounted to 36,834,000 pounds as 
against 50,079,000 pounds as of March 
1. Holdings of pulled and scoured 
wools totaled 6,071,000 pounds as 
against 7,489,000 pounds. Supplies 
abroad, purchased but not shipped, de- 
clined from 26,525,000 pounds at the 
beginning of March to 15,120,000 
pounds at the opening of April. 

It is now estimated that well over 
half the domestic clip is out of grow- 
ers’ hands. Late purchases in every 
territory wool state where shearing 
is in process are upon an estimated 
basis of about $1@1.02 landed Boston 
without profit to the dealer. 

There is no doubt that at least 80 per 
cent of the early contracts were passed 
on to manufacturers who are eagerly 
awaiting their arrival. It seems quite 
certain, however, that late purchases on 
the part of dealers are for inventory 
purposes, being acquired with the full 
belief that spot wools during the fall 
months will be in a very strong posi- 
tion and command a premium. 

Sales of territory fine wool to mills 





one quarter and three eighths at 37@ 
38 cents to the grower and some went 
to 40 cents, then to 41 and 42 cents. 
There was an attempt to reduce the 
market to 40 cents to the grower but 
this did not last long. Now (May 5) 
they are paying 41@42 cents to the 
grower in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and the bright wool section, which 
means that these wools are bringing 
45@46 cents landed eastern mills. This 
is about 5 cents per clean pound higher 
than the cost of comparable grades of 
South American wool, but there is little 
South American wool suitable for 
American apparel purposes available 
for purchase. 

The top futures markets have been 
particularly dull and failed to indicate 
trend until May 1 when there was a 
little activity at a little higher values. 
The grease wool futures market has 
also failed to indicate future market 
trends, with only a few contracts each 
day at steady values. July top fu- 
tures were quoted at 1.26 on Satur- 
day, May 3, while October grease wool 





Faith in future value of wool i 
rising. 

Quotations on domestic wool, as esti: 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, are shown in the above 
table. 


Wool on Hand, March 29 


ERE is shown below the part 4 

the wool stock report for March 
29, 1941, that presents the figures on 
the basis of shorn wool in the grease. 
Stocks of pulled wool are shown sep- 
arately, and should be increased by 45 
per cent to be equivalent to shorn wool 
in the grease. 

This report is prepared and publish- 
ed quarterly by the Bureau of the Cen 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

A combination of the shorn and pull: 
ed wool on the same basis brings out 
the fact that stocks on March 29 
totaled 299,737,000 pounds, and 
March 30, 1940, were 204,370,000 
pounds. — 

Present stocks are so high in the face 
of very heavy consumption because 0! 
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Class, Holder and Origin 


Shorn Wool Stocks 


March 29, 1941 _ 


Pulled Wool Stocks 
(In thousands of pounds) 


March 30, 1940 March 29, 1941 





March 380, 1940 























‘Apparel Class Total ___. | 248,967 | 129,458 || 34,322 | 44,225 
7 Taskers — 63,951 | 40,841 HH || 17,320 | 24,316 
ES Sa ae 13,562 | 20,487 — | 12,599 19,905 
Foreign on hand 26,732 | 18,753 | 3,990 4,368 
Foreign afloat 23,657 | 1,601 | 731 43 
Manufacturers and Topmakers 185,016 | 88,617 || 17,002 | 19,909 
Seieetic 49,762 | 42,115 || 12,165 15,902 
Foreign on hand... | 74,391 | 41,542 ]| 4,774 3,955 
Foreign afloat | 60,863 | 4,960 || 63 §2 








recent importations from South Amer- 
ica and South Africa. In January and 
February, imports from these coun- 
tries (carpet wools excluded) , amounted 
to 107,434,000 pounds. For the same 
months of 1940 the figure was 45,713,- 
743 pounds. 





Western Wool Sales 


HE rapidity with which wools have 

changed hands since shearing got 
into its stride in the intermountain area 
makes a report of sales in any detail 
impossible. 

Buying during the last week of April 
and early May, the Commercial Bulle- 
tin states, was keenest in Oregon, Mon- 
tana and western Idaho, with consider- 
able wool -sold -in -southern Utah and 
Washington, and-not much done in 
Texas, New Mexico and Wyoming. 
Prices paid in the territory wool states, 
according to the Bulletin, were in a 
range-of 35-to 3714-cents for both fine 
and half-blood clips of the better types, 
which. would cost..around $1 clean, 
landed Boston, and from 31 to 35 cents 
for the average to good wools that 
would cost around 97 to 98 cents clean 
basis, landed Boston. 

In Washington and Oregon where 
shearing has been delayed on account 
of cold wet weather, contracts were 
being made at 33 to 37 cents, which is 
estimated to be the equivalent of $1.03 
to $1.07 clean landed Boston, with 
some of the clips running above and 
some below that range. A number of 
sales of shorn wools in Washington and 
Oregon have been reported in a range 
of 31 to 37 cents, with the bulk around 
34 and 35 cents, while in the western 
part of the state and particularly for 
the Willamette Valley, long staple and 
lighter shrinking small clips, buyers are 
reported as paying 42 and 43 cents. 


In California one clip of Glenn Coun- 
ty wool was reported sold at 45 cents 
while 44 cents was said to have been 
paid for two clips at Willows and one 
at Red Bluff. In Merced County and 
the Stockton area some wool has been 
sold at 38 and 39 cents. 

Th price range in Arizona on 18,000 
fleeces recently sold is reported as 32 tw 
35 cents, and 13,000 fleeces in Nevada 
are reported sold at 31 to 33 cents. 

Wool sales in New Mexico have been 
increasing, with as high as 37% cents 
reported paid, or about $1.00 clean, 
landed Boston. ‘ 

Some Western Slope wools in Colo- 
rado are reported selling at 37 cents, 
while in Wyoming two 35-cent sales of 
fairly heavy clips have recently been 
made. Western Idaho wools are mov- 
ing at 35 to 37% cents, and word from 
Montana is to the effect that sales there 
range from 33 to 38 cents, with the 
bulk going at 35 to 37 cents. One sale 
as high as 40 cents is also reported from 
that state. 

Rain has delayed shearing in West 
Texas, but, according to reports, as 
high as 43% cents has been paid in 
that state for 12-months’ fine wool. 


Mills Operating Close to 
Capacity 

Wt the bulk of the orders for: fall 

already on their books, mills and 
clothing manufacturers during the week 
ended May 3, began to give more at- 
tention to problems of production and 
delivery, according to the Service Bu- 
reau of the Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, Inc. Most 
cloth mills are booked almost to capa- 
city while clothing manufacturers re- 
port that advance business for fall in 
men’s wear is the largest in recent his- 





tory. The report further says: 

If the government should re-enter the 
market for additional supplies of piece goods 
over the next few months, it is quite pos- 
sible that shortages will develop in the sup- 
plies available for civilian consumption. 
Pronounced shortages have already devel- 
oped in such spring-summer fabrics as gab- 
ardines and coverts which are impossible to 
obtain for nearby shipment. Indications now 
are that mills will continue to operate at 
current rates for the balance of the year. 
Demand for wool goods has already devel- 
oped to the point where buyers are willing 
to take anything they can get. For some 
time most mills have been allotting goods 
on the basis of seasonal purchases by buyers 
over the course of the last five years. There 
were reports in the market to the effect 
that some mills have begun to accept orders 
for the spring, 1942, season. 

Practically every plant in the men’s wear 
division is operating at as high a rate as de- 
liveries of tops and yarns will permit. Mills 
which received Army orders recently have 
been stepping up operations and a number 
are running Saturdays. A number of pro- 
ducers have virtually withdrawn from the 
market insofar as soliciting additional busi- 
ness for fall is concerned. Unfilled orders 
for men’s wear are estimated at ‘above 70,- 
000,000 yards, about ‘halfé.of which consist 
of contracts for uniform .cloths from the 
Army and Navy. There is considerable con- 
jecture in the market as to how much more 
goods the: Army will purchase over the 
balance of the year. If''the international 
situation becomés more ténse and the Army 
is increased by, another. million men, it is 
possible, that the, government will require 
considerable additional yardage. Meanwhile, 
demand for’ civilian ‘goods is running from 
15 to 20 per’’Cent ‘ahead of recent normal 
years, refle¢ting the ‘sharp’ increase in con- 
sumer purchasing - power. Some clothing 
manufacturers state. that they have booked 
about all of the, business they can handle 
for the season. and add that they will not 
be able to accept reordets. 

Buying of fall materials for women’s 
cloaks and suits continued to expand. Indi- 
cations are that fall production of women’s 
garments will get under way considerably 
earlier than usual because of the anxiety of 
stores to cover their requirements. A num- 
ber of women’s wear mills have switched 
equipment ‘to the manufacture’of defense 
materials, thus curtailing ‘the amount of 
cloth awailable for the.regular trade. Sweat- 
er mills reported a steady inflow of business 
and a number withdrew offerings, having 
sold up their output for the season. Wool 
hosiery mills continued in a strongly sold 
position. Blanket mills continued to operate 
at capacity. Retail sales of wool products 
such as sweaters, swim suits and women’s 
apparel were reported to be running well 
ahead of a year ago. 















Chicago 


P to the first of May not many 

spring lambs arrived for the open 
market. One big shipment from Arizona 
sold at $12, and many small lots were 
cleared at $10.50 to $11.50. Packers 
imported many California lambs but 
not many from that source were on 
sale. The Greeks picked up a few of 
the “hot-house” variety around their 
Easter season at $12 to $13, but there 
was nothing sold sensationally high as 
in some other years. 

The advance of the lamb market 
in April to the highest level of the year 
was a source of satisfaction to western 
feeders, who supplied the market with 
most of the material. The lambs came 
in exceptionally good condition, for 
owners were making a good profit on 
their feed. Top climbed up to $11.60 
late in the month, which was 10 cents 
above the March summit and the high- 
est since last June. The top load av- 
eraged 93 pounds. Receipts were fair- 
ly large but gutlet for all mutton prod- 
ucts was broad and reliable, furnishing 
the basis for the advance. At the first 
of the year the best lambs sold at 
$9.90 and a year ago the top brought 
$10.60. The general market for lambs 
is the highest since 1937 when top 
reached $13.35 in April, the peak of 
that entire year and the highest price 
paid for lambs on the Chicago market 
since 1929. 

Along with the higher lamb market 
in April went old sheep and yearlings, 
for all ovine stock met with a better 
demand. Fat ewes sold up to $7.50 
with many with the wool on going at 
£6.50 to $6.75. Yearlings cleared freely 
at $8.50 to $9.25, many going at $9.25 
to $9.50 at the best spot. While most 
sheep meat is consumed in the East, it 
is reported that the government’ has 
been a good buyer for the Army, which 
has widened the outlet. At any rate 
the general demand was very satisfac- 
tory. « 

Official receipts of sheep at Chicago 


Lamb Markets 


for April were 225,642, including 27,- 
295 sent direct to packers. A year ago 
the total was 251,310. Shipments were 
65,000 or 10 per cent larger than last 
year, which indicates a broader demand 
for mutton products in eastern terri- 
tory. The April run was the smallest 
for the month since 1937 and came 
mainly from the Colorado area. 

At 20 primary markets the total 
supply for the year to date stands at 
4,380,000 against 4,560,000 for the 
same time last year. 

The slaughter of lambs at 27 fed- 
erally inspected points is around 250,- 
000 per week, which is slightly less than 
a year ago. The western supply is be- 
ing absorbed pretty fast. It is estimated 
that a few more weeks will clean up 
the holdings in the mountain region, 
which means that packers will have to 
fall back mainly on the California crop, 
which is already moving rather freely. 

A government survey of the spring 
lamb crop indicates that it will be as 
large, if not larger than last year. Ex- 
cessive. rainfall in California and in 
the Southwest has delayed movement 
to some extent, for the lambs were too 







soft and owners have been holding baq 
Prospects jj 
Kentucky and Tennessee are favorahj 
up to the present time but in this gy, 
tion, too, wet weather has retarded 


for a better condition. 


development. 


Wool is a big factor in the price ¢ 
ovine stock at the present time. Wey. 
ern lambs are turning out eight to niy 
pounds of wool, packers say, with may 
running up to 10 pounds and mor 
With wool prices ranging from 35 \ 
45 cents this outside covering is pay. 
ing a good dividend and is probably ; 
good reason why lambs are selling $) 


higher than a year ago. 


At this time of the year very fey 
lambs of feeder type are coming, ani 
the movement from the local market ; 
negligible. A few lambs are taken out 
for shearing. Since the first of the 
year up to the middle of April, accort- 
ing to government statistics, there were 
sent out from all markets 371,187 feed- 
ers against 280,127 for the same tim 
last year. Of this total Iowa took 155; 
797, Nebraska 112,997, Michigan 32; 
487 and Minnesota 30,109. 

Frank E. Moore 


Ma‘ 









































Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Week Ended: 


April 26, 1941 April 27, 1940 





Slaughter at 27 Centers... 


285,719 


CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 


Good and Choice ince lambs) 


Medium and Good. 


NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 


SPRING LAMB (all weights) 


SD Ce ete Sik Ad PME Et RE nO Tee OE 
ee i UEROOR ST eke DESC ME ae Knee EA Te ee 


LAMB 


Choice—30-40 pounds — 
Good—30-40 pounds 
Commercial—All weights 


21.40 
20.20 
20.50 


= XXX 
cies 18.05 
16.31 






265,510 







$10.34 
9.45 








21.50 
20.50 
19.00 







20.50 
19.75 
17.7 
















accort- 
re were 
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Denver 


ECEIPTS for the month totaled 

137,000 head, or 32,000 under 
April a year ago. The shortage in Colo- 
rado feed lots showed itself, with only 
97400 yarded from this state last 
month, as compared to 122,700 in April 
last year. Arizona spring lambs totaled 
only 4,300 this April as against 9,500 
last, due to the lateness of the move- 
ment, and the same was true in regard 
to California lambs, only 12,700 com- 
ing from that state in April this year 
compared to 24,700 last. Receipts from 
Wyoming were more than double, with 
20,300 this April, and 9,600 a year 
ago. 

For the first four months of this year 
a total of 426,000 sheep and lambs were 
received at Denver, compared with 
544,500 a year ago, or a decrease of 
118,500 head. Only 320,500 were 
yarded from Colorado during this pe- 
riod, compared with 409,600 a year 
ago, a decrease of 89,000. Decreases 
were also shown from practically all 
other states except Kansas and New 
Mexico. 

The April closing top for fed wooled 
lambs was 35 cents per hundred above 
the March close. March closed with 
a top of $10.75 FPR, and April with 
$11.10 FPR. The average freight-paid 
top for the month was $10.75, or 50 
cents per hundred above April a year 
ago, and the average top on a flat basis 
was $10.50. After a few pre-Easter 
sales of Arizona and Idaho spring 
lambs at $11.50@12.25, the spread 
dropped down to a range of $10.40@ 
11.25 for Arizona, California and Idaho 
springers the last half of the month. 
This latter range was practically the 
same as in April, 1940, showing the 
effect this year of a higher wool mar- 
ket on the fed wooled kinds. 

Through the first three weeks of 
April this year best fed wooled lambs 
cleared in a range of $10.60@10.85 
FPR, with a top of $10.95 FPR paid 
on April 4. Prices dropped a full 35 
cents on Monday, April 21 and during 
the first four days of that week the 
top rested at $10.35@10.40 FPR, but 
prices were boosted back up to $10.65 
@10.75 FPR by the end of the week. 
During the last three days of the month 


The Railroads scan 
the Heavens too! 


o farmer studies the crop fore- 

casts more closely than do the 
railroads. An inch of rain at just 
the right time may mean five more 
bushels of wheat per acre to the 
farmer—to the railroads it means 
that thousands of additional cars 
must be provided for that section. 


Only last year, production of win- 
ter wheat in some sections jumped 
68% ahead of early estimates 
when late rains drenched the prin- 
cipal producing states. 


As threshing time draws near, the 
railroads plan their strategy as 
carefully as a general staff plots a 
military campaign. Armies of cars 
are marched into position. Every- 
thing must be ready when the 
grain starts to flow out of the com- 
bines because the crain-producing 
states can store only a fraction of 
their cro>, while modern methods 
in harvesting and marketing have 
compressed shipments into shorter 
and sharper peak movements. 


This year the problem threatens 
to be exceptionally difficult. A 
bumper crop now, with a heavy 
carry-over still in the elevators, 
SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 


Ask your local ticket asent! 


will create a strong temptation to 
use cars for storage, but the rail- 
roads count on prompt loading and 
unloading in moving the crop. 


Only the railroads with their own 
vast network of steel highways and 
their reserves of equipment could 
possibly handle a movement of 
such magnitude. In the great grain 
belt of the Midwest there are some 
30,000 miles of feeders, branch 
lines which find their chief use 
when the crops move. Without 
these lines to carry their produce 
quickly and economically to mar- 
ket, millions of acres of fertile, 
profitable farm land might as well 
be given back to the Indians. 





ONE YEAR’S GRAIN 
RAIL SHIPMENTS 


a 
WH EAT — 742,818,334 bush- 


els or 489,446 cars. 


e 
co RN — 369,363,893 bushels 


or 243,719 cars. 


e 
OATS — 170,816,062 bushels 


or 83,658 cars. 











association of AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





















Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















































WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 

1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 

IMPROVED 


Will save you 
$75 per month 
in feed of 
horses, yet 
tives you the 
ise of your 
truck for haul- 
ing lambs, 
“eed, ete. 

Can be drawn 





bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 















the top was sent up to $10.75 FPR, 
then to $10.85 FPR, and to $11.10 
FPR the last day of April. 


Spring lambs were received from 
Arizona, Idaho, and California and 
cleared at $10.40@12.00, but mostly 
$10.60@11.50, with one weighty 97- 
pound load from California down to 
$10.25 during mid-April. Trucked-in 
springers sold at $12.50 early in the 
month, and at $10.50@11.50 the last 
half. 


Clipped Jambs gained strength late 
in April. Carloads of this class sold at 
$7.80@8.35 flat during the middle cf 
the month, and at $8.75@9 flat and 
$9.25 FPR late. Trucked-in clippers 
brought $7.75@8.85. 


Ewes were almost entirely confined 
to trucked-in lots through April, selling 
at mostly $6.50@7.25 for wooled kinds, 
and common grades down to $5.50. 
Towards the end of the month several 
cars of Arizona ewes out of the wool 
brought $5.25@5.50. 


Interior Iowa slaughterers bought 
20,500 fat lambs at Denver last month, 
and for the past four months 41,000 
head were shipped to that district. At- 
lantic Coast packers took nearly 31,000 
head in April, and a total of 94,000 
the past four months. 




















































Ready When Needed, and Where eee 


Telephone preparedness takes more than cable, 
wire, poles and switchboards—it takes people. 
Behind the equipment .. . building it, guarding 
it, are thousands of trained, friendly people. In 
your community they are your friends and neigh- 
bors. Their eagerness to serve you well brings to 
life the wires and the switchboards. Their spirit 
is a basic part of this Company’s preparedness. 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


The National Wool Group, 


Local slaughter of fat sheep ay 
lambs during April totaled 36,000 heag 
an increase of 6,000 over the san 
month a year ago, and for the first foy 
months of the year a total of nearly 
102,000 were killed at Denver, 

R. C. Albright 





Kansas City 


es states contributed to the ree. 


ord-breaking receipts of sheep ani § 
lambs on the Kansas City market du. § 


ing April. In spite of the heavy offer. 


ings prices show a moderate advance ™ 


for the period. During the month mor 


than 143,000 head arrived, represent. § 


ing the largest number for any month 
since last October, and the heaviest 
April since 1937. The various crops 


were marketed in an orderly manner 9 
with clipped lambs, spring lambs, and 9 
old-crop, fed, wooled kinds each ac. § 
counting roughly for one third of the J 


supply. It was partially due to this 


orderly marketing that prices were held § 


at the season’s high levels. The trade 
was well fortified with a broad and de- 


pendable outlet regardless of the heavy F 
marketings, and most sessions were My 


fairly active. Demand became more ac- 
tive as the runs mounted. 
The first consignments of Arizona 


spring lambs arrived on the opening F 
session and sold at $12.50. This repre- 
sented the highest price paid here since | 
May, 1937. At mid-month there was a § 


noticeable decline in quality of the ar- 
rivals and the markets eased off. How- 
ever, a2 marked improvement toward 


the close boosted the price upward to J 


$11.25 for the closing top. Native 


spring lambs also closed at $11.25. 


Early Texans brought $11.85 while 
California shipments cashed upward ‘0 
$11.50. 

Fed wooled lambs closed only a dime 
under the season’s peak figure of $11 
reached in March. They are quoted 
strong to 15 cents higher for the month. 
Approximately one third of the fed 
wooled arrivals averaged from 100 to 
115 pounds and cashed upward to 








m 


$10.75. The bulk of the lambs over 100 § 


pounds sold at $10 to $10.65 and grad- 
ed good to choice, with the medium ‘0 
good carlots mostly at $9.65 to $9.90; 
only a very few sold below $9.65. The 


when writing to advertisers. 
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May, 1941 


movement of fed wooled lambs is now 
practically completed. Prices of $10.25 
to $10.75 secured most good-to-choice 
weights below 100 pounds, with 92- to 
94-pound averages making the month’s 
top of $10.90. 


While wool remained a factor in de- 
termining values, the spread between 
clippers and wooled lambs narrowed at 
the month’s close when only the recent- 


ly shorn and heavy loads sold below 
the $9 mark. The season’s new top for 
clips was established at $9.40, which 
was paid for 92-pound averages of 
New Mexico origin. Killers were partic- 
ularly active on clippers throughout the 
month. The bulk of the supply came 
from New Mexico and Texas. On the 
close the good-to-choice clipped stock 
was selling at $9 to $9.40, with heavy, 
recently shorn kinds selling either side 
of the $8.50 figure. 


Mature sheep were scarce through- 
out the month. Fat ewes in the wool 
sold up to the new high of $7, however 
they closed around 35 to 50 cents low- 
er. Shorn kinds sold at $5.50 down. 
Yearlings at $9.50 down, two’s at $8.50 
down and wethers at $7 down were all 
steady. 


Employment and industrial activity 
are on a definite upward trend in the 
Kansas City area. Huge defense proj- 
ects, located here, will employ thou- 
sands of workers and are expected to 











292 Summer St. 





HILLS, OGLESBY & DEVINE 


WOOL 


MERCHANTS 


Boston, Mass. 




















Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


784 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Washington 
Nevada 


Oregon - Idaho 


California - 











be in full operation by late summer and 
early fall. This will add greatly to local 
meat consumption as will the thousands 


STORE WOOL 
. . » where Wool is Sold 


Western Wool Storage Company, located in 
Portland, Oregon, 2nd largest U. S. wool mar- 
ket, offers a modern storage and marketing 
service for progressive growers. Ideal climatic 
conditions halt shrinkage. Headquarters for 
Eastern and Western wool buyers. Well lighted 
sample room. Experienced wool handlers, Safe 
- Federal Licensed Warehouse 

¥ receipts. Market wool the 

___modern Western Wool Way. 











WHAT 


COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
S. A. Taylor, Durango 
A. Tyzack, Craig 


DAKOTA 


Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. Dak. 

Harry A. Stegner, Amidon, N. Dak. 

2, A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
. J. Broadhurst, — Fourche, S. Dak. 

i. Locken, Isabel, Dak. 


ies 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
J. O. McMurray, Boise 

NEVADA 


- O. McMurray, Hotel Meyer, Elko 
Pets Brust, Elko 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 














IS YOUR WOOL WORTH? 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO SELL OR SHIP, 


ASK OUR NEAREST AGENT 


ORLEGUN 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 
R. Roy Baker, Alturas, Calif. 


MONTANA 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
J. + Healy, Bozeran 
H. McFarlin, Billings 
R. P: Nelson, Hinsdale 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 


NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 
Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
TEXAS 
 ~s —, San Angelo 
. Drake, Jr., San Angelo 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 


UTAH 


David M. Edgehill 
A. A. Callister 
302 Atlas Bidg., 
Salt Lake City 
L. R. Anderson, Manti 
M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
Arthur Brian, 

R. 8. Jordan. Roosevelt 
> Ray Lyman, Parowan 
. W. McKinnon, Price 
Press Osberne, Spring or 
C. W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 

Dewey Sanford, Delta 
H. Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 


Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 

















Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Ben Lomond 
Hotel 


in Ogden, Utah 





NEWLY AIR 
‘CONDITIONED 


Stockmen’s 


Coffee Shop & Headquarters 
Dining Room. 


(The New Hotel at the Old Location) 

















Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 


THE HEALY HOTEL 
OGDEN, UTAH 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 
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W BLANKETS « BATTING 
ROBES « COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
ee Ser Samples Catalog FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS * 135 Lynn Street 

WEST UNITY, OHIO 











BLANKETS 


for 


Your Wool 


You can swap your wool for Fine 
Jack Frost Pure Virgin Wool Blan- 
kets. Every wool grower should 
become acquainted with these won- 
derful blankets. 


Best at Any Price 


Call or write for catalog or 
information 


Original 
UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 


24-30 Richards Street 
Salt Lake City 











of trainees in the many Army canton- 
ments within the immediate trade ter- 
ritory of Kansas City’s four major 
packing plants. 

Vernon C. Hoyt 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for April were 124,984 
compared with 130,729 in March 
and 129,920 in April a year ago. Of 
the month’s total 45,855 came from 
Colorado feed lots, 22,590 from Ne- 
braska, 18,869 from Texas and New 
Mexico, 3,705 from Arizona, and 9,- 
768 from Oklahoma and Kansas, the 
latter mostly from wheat fields. 
The market for fed lambs held up 
well throughout the month, and closed 
strong to 25 cents higher. On the close 
best woolskins sold up to $11 against 
$10.75 a month ago, and clips reached 
$9.25. Native spring lambs were scarce, 
with best selling up to $11.35 on the 
close. Numerous loads of Arizonas sold 
on late days at $11@11.25. The mar- 
ket for aged sheep held generally steady 
during the month. Best wooled ewes 
sold $6.75@7 on the close, and clips 
$5@5.25. Wooled yearlings were quot- 
ed up to $9.75, twos up to $8.75, and 
old wethers around $7.50, with shorn 
kinds about $2 per hundred less. 
H. H. Madden 





Omaha 


ROUGHOUT the first half of 
April, fat lamb prices held at levels 
that were the highest in several years. 
Fed woolskins slipped downward to a 
$10.25 top, then made a late recovery 
to move up to $11 as the month drew 
to a close. The net gain on woolskins 
for the month was about 25 cents. 
Demand for spring lambs still was 
good as the month opened, since Easter 
came in April, and natives sold up to 
$12. At the close of the month, choice 
natives were bringing $11.25. The one 
load of range .Californias that arrived 
was fair and sold at $10.25. Fed Cali- 
fornias brought $12 on April 1. The 
net change on spring lambs, for the 
month, was a 60@75-cent loss. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


The National Wool Croup, 


Broad demand for shearing lam), 
sent prices scooting upward to a $103; 
top early in April. Later, demand shoy. 
ed a seasonal tapering-off, but revive 
enough near the close that choice lam) 
were quotable to $10.60, 25@35 cenj 
below the top as the month opened, 


Aged sheep were scarce and yy. 
changed throughout April. Fat wool 
ewes were quotable to $7 and shorn fy 
ewes reached $5. Bred ewes out of firy 
hands sold up to $6.75. 


A seasonal slump in receipts as the 
fed lamb season draws to a close is q 
certainty and prices stand a gool 
chance of making some gains at that 
time. Spring lambs should move high. 
er, too, though there is nothing to ip. 
dicate that receipts of natives wil 
be so light after June 1 that prices will 
hold their gains. 


Good results from feeding operations 
this past winter should bolster feeder 
prices, although there is likely to be 
more spread between the fats and feed- 
ers than is the case now. 


Fat ewes are headed for the start 
of a gradual slump sometime in the 
next few weeks. Reports are for a 
larger number of aged sheep from the 
southwestern part of the country. 


Ray Burley 





California Lamb 
Shipments Late 


UE to the unusually heavy rainy 


season, growth of spring lambs has 
been retarded in California, resulting in § 


a late out-of-state movement this year. 
Up to May 1, 1941, a total of 717 single 
decks, or 94,708 head had passed 
through Ogden, Utah, on their way to 


eastern markets while by May 4 last § 
year, 1,452 single decks, or 200,000 § 


head had been counted at that point. 


Traders and buyers believe, the Cali- | 


fornia Wool Grower states, that the 


main movement of California spring j 
lambs will take place during a four- § 


week period (April 21 to May 25) rath- 
er than be spread out over the usual 
eight-week period. 
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OE BUSH says those who were in business “on their 

own” in 1914 to 1918 and have a memory of those days 
will be wondering is 1941 an echo or a shadow of those days 
that are liable to but should not be forgotten, anyway not 
by the farmers and livestock men who, once they put their 
hand to the plow, must follow through to the harvest and 
sell on the market after the harvest. The price of lambs 
or wool may go up or down, but the ewe will have her lambs 
and grow a wool clip; cows will calve and hogs will litter. 
“Food will win the war” is a war-time slogan. Those who 
are poor or old or out of work in times of peace must do 
their own rustling; it’s only when war is raging that the 
“non-combatants” of a country win the sympathy of a 
nation at peace. So it was in 1914-18 and so it is now. 

Then came the Armistice, November 11, 1918, and 
joy drove hate from the minds of men; no man’s land 
became some man’s land again. Men came home from the 
wars, back to the mill, mine, and factory, the farm, the 
orchard, the range and the ranch. Then, in 1929, came 
the economic war, the trade war, the aftermath of the war 
“over there” came over here. Then it was that the Amer- 
ican non-combatants felt the lash of the world war. 

Then came the depression for which business was not 
prepared, nor farmers with their acreage that had been 
increased millions of acres to provide “the food that was 
to win the war.” Flocks and herds—in pasture, range and 
pen—were producing veal, pork, and lamb, for which there 
was no market comparable to the cost of production. Mills, 
mines, and factories were closed down or running on a 
shrot-week schedule. Labor was out of work and bread 
lines formed in all the consuming centers. Relief agencies 
were set up, and society found that the problems of city 
slums and the need of the city poor were something more 
than a social diversion and a slumming party, something 
more than a society event. Farmers were unable to meet 
their obligations at the banks as were many of the men 
engaged in business, and banks closed their doors. 

The war ended in Europe in 1918, but came to the 
United States in 1929. Then it was that our country felt 
the touch of hunger, felt what war can do to non-combatants, 
the aged, the blind, the afflicted; then it was that our 
people found what it meant to be evicted, or be dispossessed 
of even their shanty homes on the wrong side of the track; 
and farmers saw their farms and chattels pass into other 
hands. 

And then into this picture came President Roosevelt 
holding high the banner of social justice with a legislative 
program of social equality, the triple A for agriculture, 
the C. C. Camps for the unemployed youth of the country, 
the W. P. A. for the unemployed manpower of the nation, 
the N. Y. A. for students unable to finish their education. 
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The nation and the states joined hands and set up pension 
relief for the aged and the dependent—the human element 
was to receive more consideration from government than 
money, more consideration than stocks and bonds. 

That was nearly ten years ago. Millions are still on 
relief; the ebb and flow, the tide with its “undertow” that 
touches the lives of men is again at flood tide. Europe is 
again at war. Again we hear the cry that “food will win 
the war.” Again comes the urge for the public to buy bonds, 
“to give until it hurts.” And with all the experiences of the 
past is agriculture prepared to feed and clothe millions of 
men under arms; to provide raw material for shoes, shel- 
ter, and bedding and at the same time protect itself from 
the aftermath that will follow the present war? 

Factories, mines, and plants can close down on a 
few hours’ notice and again throw the problem of unem- 
ployment in the lap of the state and national governments. 
Not so with agriculture and the men of flocks and herds. 
Land that has been planted and seeded must be cultivated, 
flocks and herds will give birth to their increase. Is Amer- 
ican agriculture ready to meet the demands a world war 
will make on it, and protect itself when peace comes and 
armies shake hands across border lines? I don’t know— 
I’m asking, those who read can make the answer. 

In war-torn Europe countrysides are laid to waste; 
cities it has taken thousands of years to build are destroyed 
in the twinkle of an eye; no man’s land is found in all parts 
of Europe; the map of the world is little more than a cross- 
word puzzle. Kings and queens gather their tinsel crowns 
and with their royal households run from one harbor of 
safety to another, leaving gallant soldiers to fight for the 
possession of an empty throne. 

Maybe, Joe Bush has it right when he says that when 
bands play the music of war and fly their battle flags of 
nations, the minds of men no longer function but become 
slaves to the propaganda of war when hate lays a cross on 
the shoulders of love and presses a crown of thorns on the 
brow of truth. 

At the convention of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
held in our town the slogan, as quoted by Governor Maw 
of Utah, was “Spiritual Rearmament.” I wonder if there 
is a real effort being made to spiritually rearm America 
before peace in Europe brings its economic trade war to the 
United States. 

I wonder if there was a “spiritual rearmament” of 
America, would the people “seek to justify themselves be- 
fore God,” as they seek to justify themselves for that which 
is highly esteemed before men. The Man of Galilee pointed 
out (Luke, 16-15) “That which is highly esteemed among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God.” 

Peter Spraynozzle 

















WOOL GROWERS are buying 
“CATERPILLAR” 


“Caterpillar” tractors fit the needs of woolmen for 
ranches, plowing, haying, building roads, water holes 
and ditches as well as for pulling camps and many 
other uses. 





Distributor of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines, Track-Type Tractors, Road Machinery 


TRACTOR and 
D E S EQUIPMENT CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and res 
Best of feed and water with oo attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short f 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 

MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West 2° Kansas City. 

Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS 
PREPAREDNESS IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE HOUR 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


IS PREPARED 


With a complete, capable and thoroughly experienced sales organiza- 
tion at all the leading Market Centers to satisfactorily handle your con- 
signments. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


DENVER and OGDEN 
and 
Nine other Leading Markets 


Unbiased Market Advice and Information Free Upon Request. 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


The National Wool Groy 







Report of Biological Sury 


5 kees report of the Chief of the 
reau of Biological Survey (y 
Fish and Wildlife Service) for the yy 
ending June 30, 1940, is a carefy 
compiled volume of 68 pages. It des 
in thorough and interesting style yi 
research of wildlife status and manag) 
ment, economic research of wildlij 
fur animal conservation and restop, 
tion, wildlife disease research, researdfimsprea 
on national park wildlife, the nation) 
wildlife refuge program, administratiy 
of wildlife conservation laws, and » 
operative control of injurious animak 
Under the latter topic, three pags 
are given to coyotes, and two pages y 
rodent control. Aside from citation 
cases of coyote killing of deer, turkey 
grouse and lambs, the report says: 
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Cooperative work in predator and rodex 
control entailed an expenditure of $687,200 
from departmental funds, $475,644 fron 
cooperating states, $1,085,540 from cooper. 
















ating counties, livestock associations, an the 
others, and about $536,698 from emergency + 

funds. In these operations 116,805 predator "1 
animals were taken, consisting of 104,072 y che 
coyotes, 1,355 wolves, 10,556 bobcats and adi 
lynxes, 608 predatory bears, and 214 moun-§ ing 






tain lions. Through W.P.A. cooperation in 
Montana, Utah, Oregon, and Idaho, W.P.A® 
hunters working under direct Bureau sup- 9 
ervision ably supplemented the regular pr- 
dator-control work. To reduce infestation § 
of prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers, jack rabbits, field mice, and other 
injurious rodents, treatment of 12,174,125 
acres was supervised. In addition, without § ; 
direct supervision but under general instruc 
tions of the Bureau fieldmen, approximately 
20,659,759 acres were treated for the con § 
trol of field rodents and, in cooperative § 
campaigns for the eradication of the com- § 
mon rat, 198,902 premises were treated 
The Bureau’s supply depot at Pocatello, ¥ 
Idaho, prepared and distributed to cooper 
tors in all parts of the country 1,822,08) 
pounds of rodent bait materials, as well # 
equipment for use in predator and rodent 
control, 
Predatory-Animal Control 



















In harmony with established policy, pre- 
datory-animal control projects for the pro- 
tection of livestock, poultry, and game wert 
conducted only in areas where there wa 
pressing need. The coyote is the chief subject 
to control, as it is responsible for a greater 
total loss to livestock and poultry than all 
other predators combined, and has marked- 
ly increased in the last ten years in most 
sections of the West and is becoming estab- 
lished locally in the East. In the southwest- 
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yn mountains and forests it is apparently 
creasingly skillful as a killer of both game 
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To curtail the spread of rabies and other 
anine-borne diseases required coyote con- 
rol in some areas. A serious outbreak of 
rabies among coyotes in Pima and Santa 
ruz counties, Arizona, during July 1939 
spread to domestic dogs and as a result 
several people were bitten and 16 were giv- 
en the Pasteur treatment. Predator control 
was inaugurated after a fall and winter out- 
break of anthrax in livestock in Beaverhead 















animak County, Montana, where coyotes were 
2€ pagylifound to be feeding on the diseased car- 
pages ym casses and carrying parts of them to other 





localities, thus spreading the disease. 
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i rode Safeway Lamb Promotion 
$ 687,20} 
44 from AFEWAY Stores, continuing their 
| Cooper: annual custom of boosting lamb in 
ns, andi the spring and early summer months, 
we have sent out to all the offices of their 
104,07) chain'in 21 states, an appetizing lamb 
cats anja advertisement and suggested its use dur- 
+ moun-M ing the week of May 17. It calls lamb 
ation in the “perfect meat for warm-weather 
nal meals served plain, fancy or barbecued 
lar oe: Lavorful, easy to digest, rich in en- 
pre : : 
station #2 Cty and vitamins,” and shows “Pop” 
pocke ™ (we know he must be called that by 
d othr # someone) in chef’s cap and apron en- 
74,12) joying to the fullest the aroma arising 
— from lamb chops browning on the open- 
imately eT grill. 
Con Over the name of Julia Lee Wright, 
pe 4 their well-known domestic science ex- 
aa pert, Safeway Stores have also recent- 
‘atello, @ 'Y published and are distributing a 
open booklet featuring the thrifty cuts of 
22,085 | lamb and pork; “Modern Wrinkles in 
vell « Lamb and Pork Cookery,” it is called. 
rodent HF Tt illustrates and gives the recipes for 
§ California Lamb Shoulder, Barbecued 
Breast of Lamb, Stuffed Breast of 
» pt | Lamb, Lamb Los Angeles, Braised 
Les Lamb Shanks, Baked Lamb Shanks 
- and Lamb Stew. 
abject “Lamb Tales” is the clever head for 
~— a digest of some of the essentials that 
a ri should be known about lamb and its 
most @ COking. A few of them are quoted: 





The season for lamb used to coincide with 
spring. But now, with lamb available the 


stab- 
west- 









year around, this favorite meat is just as 
at home on the menu in November as it is 
in April . . . a boon to the homemaker who 
wants to lift the daily fare out of the ordi- 
nary without unbalancing the budget. 


Because of the youngness of lamb, all cuts 
are deliciously delicate in flavor and are of 
fine texture. And all cuts are tender... . 
tender enough to be broiled or roasted or 
cooked in any other way. This adds to the 
culinary possibilities for this choice meat. 

For best results in roasting lamb, roast 
it in a slow oven (325° F.) allowing about 
30 minutes per pound, 

It is not necessary to remove the fell 
or papery skin of leg of lamb. This fell helps 
the meat to hold its shape. 

Remove the fell from lamb chops to keep 
them flat and prevent the edges from curl- 
ing. 

Serve lamb either very hot or cold. It’s 
delicious both ways. If served hot, be sure 
to preheat the serving and dinner plates. 
The same preheating of dishes holds true for 
lamb gravy. 

There’s no need to flour lamb for lamb 
stew. It browns to a tempting brown with- 
out the flour. 

Dissemination of such facts through 
the broad channels of the Safeway 
Stores does a fine job for lamb promo- 
tion. 





New Wool Firms at Denver 


VO new wool selling services have 

been organized this year at Den- 
ver: Macintosh and Hitchcock Com- 
pany and the Mike Hayes Wool Selling 
Service. 

The first named company will be 
under the joint personal direction of 
Burt Macintosh, formerly associated 
with Merrion and Wilkins, and Henry 
K. Hitchcock, who was an appraiser 
of wool warehoused in several western 
states for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration during 1938 and 1939, The 
warehouse of the new company will be 
located in Denver. 


Mr. Hayes, the organizer of the oth- 
er sales company, has conducted a 
sheep commission business at Denver 
for a number of years and has exerted 
himself in increasing lamb consump- 
tion. His new wool selling service will 
also be conducted at the Denver stock 
yards. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








SHROPSHIRES 


«re popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 


REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, Pres.--J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 
RECORD AsSS’N. 











Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 











THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Marysville, Ohio ae ; 














American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 
John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President 
ee eee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


ceccsseseeeeeeeeOZONA, Texae 



































































Oregon 


EPORTS from the different chap- 

ters of the Women’s Auxiliary in 
Oregon show much activity. Our state 
president, Mrs. Boyd, made one offi- 
cial visit to the Malheur County Chap- 
ter during April and plans to visit the 
Morrow County group in May. 

A series of radio programs dealing 
with “The Story of Wool” is to be re- 
leased this summer under the sponsor- 
ship of the state auxiliary and it is 
hoped it will be of material assistance 
in stimulating interest in Oregon’s Wool 
Week. 

Chapters are being urged to save 
material for the wool advertising scrap- 
books and at least part of the chapters 
have started work on them. One 
chapter, Umatilla No. 4, reports dis- 
playing the scrapbook at their meeting 
to encourage the cutting out of ads 
by all members. This chapter is plan- 
ning its annual picnic for June. 

Money-making activities seem to be 
proceeding successfully. Morrow Coun- 
ty Chapter made $20.55 as a result of 
bridge lessons given in Heppner; Baker 
County reports $38.23 profits on a 
rummage sale, while Umatilla No. 4 
netted $60 on theirs, in addition to $20 
profit from a dance. These successful 
ventures make possible donations for 
civic or other worthwhile enterprises. 

Morrow County donated $25 to their 
school band; Baker and Umatilla 
chapters both made gifts to “Bundles 
for Britain.” 

Ten members from Pendleton were 
visitors at the last Baker County meet- 
ing while two Baker members accom- 
panied State President Mrs. Boyd to 
the Malheur meeting. Visitors and 
hostesses both find the contacts inter- 
esting and valuable, as many new ideas 
are gained. 

Most of the Oregon chapters give 
scholarships to the 4-H Club summer 
school which will be held in June. A 
number of them take active parts in 
lamb shows held throughout the state. 


Auxiliary Activities 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City, 











Grant County Chapter proposes to 
sponsor the 4-H Club lamb-cooking 
demonstration on the annual achieve- 
ment day; also the “Dollar Dinner.” 
Baker County is offering a prize for 
the best woolen dress at the 4-H Club 
home economics show held in connec- 





MY FAVORITE LAMB 
RECIPE 


MEAT BALLS with SPAGHETTI 


This recipe may be made either 
from left over lamb or from uncook- 
ed lamb combined with about 1 part 
sausage to 4 parts ground lamb. 

Y, lb. pork sausage 

1 lb. ground cooked or uncooked 

lamb 

VY, cup cracker crumbs (may be 

omitted ) 

1 onion, chopped fine 

1 small green pepper, chopped fine 

Few sprigs parsley, chopped fine 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Combine sausage, ground lamb, 
crumbs and flavor lightly with salt 
and pepper; shape into round balls 
about 114 inches in diameter. Brown 
in a skillet. Prepare about 1 package 
spaghetti (the fine variety) by boiling 
in salted water and rinsing and 
draining. Combine browned meat 
balls and spaghetti in a deep sauce 
pan and add enough tomato juice to 
more than cover. Add chopped onion, 
pepper and parsley, and simmer slow- 
ly until the juice is thick and has 
assimilated flavors of seasonings. The 
longer this combination simmers the 
better it becomes, so it should be pre- 
pared at least an hour (two if pos- 
sible) in advance in order to thicken 
to the desired degree. Tomato soup 
(canned) may be substituted for the 
tomato juice and onion, pepper, and 
parsley, or any combination of these 
in order to obtain the desired results. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
First Vice President 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
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tion with the fat lamb show, whj 
Grant County is offering a prize jg 
the best white-faced cross in a wetlp 
lamb at the State Fair. 


Several interesting programs hay 
been reported including articles on ¢, 
Wool Labeling Act, and on nation 
defense. Baker County Chapter say; 
most interesting demonstration of met 
ods of detecting wool or the lack \j 
it in fabrics. 


Musical and dancing numbers hay 
added to the enjoyment of meetings, 
Gertrude Fortner, 

Corresponding Secretary 





Utah 


Efe Salt Lake Chapter of the Uta 

Wool Growers Auxiliary elected; 
new set of officers at their April meet. 
ing, held at the home of President Mr. 
T. Tracy Wright. Officers elected are: 
Mrs. Royal M. Smith, president; Mr. 
Dan Capener, vice president; Mn 
Melvin W. Peterson, secretary; Mrs. 
Tracy Wright and Mrs. E. R. Green: 
let, directors. Mrs. Julian Neff wa 
reelected treasurer. Retiring offices 
include: Mrs. Wright, president; Mr. 
Henry Moss, vice president; Mrs 
David Smith, secretary, and Mrs 
George W. Brim and Mrs. Arthu 
Smith, directors. 


Miss Beth Romney, 21, daughter oi 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Romney, 9% 
Diestel Road, a senior at the University 
of Utah, was judged winner of the cor 
test with an essay entitled, “The 
Magic of Wool.” Miss Edith Wood 
bury won honorable mention in the 
essay contest. A _ beautiful woolen 
blanket donated by Ralph Pitchforth 
was awarded Miss Romney as a prizt 
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for her winning essay. 

Committee members in charge of the 
essay on wool included Mrs. W. V. 
Pace, chairman; Mrs. S. Lawrent 
Moss, Mrs. Mars L. Larsen, and Ms. 
Merrill Parkin. Judges of the essay 
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ontest were Mrs. Pace, James A. 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
rowers Association, and Miss Rozine 
Skidmore, instructor in home economics 
at the University of Utah. 

New officers of the Salt Lake aux- 
iliary will take over their duties at the 
next meeting of the association, May 


12. 
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Lambing Time at the Ranch 


(As the cook sees it) 






(So many requests have been made for 
copies of the following original poem that 
we are printing it again for our many 
readers who have requested it.) 


Before the first faint light of dawn, 
[hurry to get breakfast on, 

Hastily get the coffee pot 

Filled with coffee, piping hot; 

Many hotcakes I’m baking soon 

To last the men from morn till noon, 
Bacon and eggs and spuds I bring, 
Then scurry out, the bell to ring. 


All of the men come trooping in, 

With “Good Morning,” and merry grin; 
Quickly they eat, and then away, 

A million things to do today. 

There’s many a sack of grain to feed, 

A load of hay we quickly need, 

For bawling lambs and bawling ewes 
Have not a minute they can lose. 


The watering troughs require much care, 
Men feed potatoes here and there 

Then harness up and drive away 

To haul another load of hay. 

And all through lambing, every day 

The feeding must go on this way; 

Each one must work until he’s dead 

To keep the pens of sheep all fed. 


Men come hurrying o’er the hill, 

Carrying lambs, the pens to fill, 

They’re followed by protesting ewes, 

All worried lest their lambs they lose. 
Every kind of lamb we see; 

Singles, and twins, and sometimes three, 
Some white, some black, spotted lambs, too; 
Not straying far from the mother ewe. 


And every day, from night till morn 
Into this world more lambs are born; 
When every lamb and every ewe 
Receive the care that is their due, 

At shipping time they will repay 

The trouble they have been today; 
Broad, yellow backs will be the style 
That makes the happy sheepman smile. 


And so I cook good things to eat, 

Bake cakes and pies, cook bread and meat, 
All vegetables that can be had, 

To make the hungry sheepmen glad. 

And every day it’s o’er and o’er 

Until we close the cookhouse door; 

Come magic words that make the change: 
“The grass is growing on the range!” 


In bunches then they start away, 
“We'll send the oldest lambs today.” 
A noisy din then greets my ear, 
Men mixing bunches, far and near; 
Away to hills with grasses green, 
With water flowing in between. 


And Oh! How thankful all appear, 
That lambing comes but once a year. 


Mrs. M. E. Davis 
Ellensburg, Washington 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


AT it is but a very little cheap- 
er to wear wool substitutes than 
it is to wear wool? And— 


That it is but a very little cheaper 
to wear reworked wool than it is to 
wear virgin wool? The following table 
gives comparative prices: 


Men’s Wear: 
Fiber Content 
20 per cent reworked wool, 
80 per cent virgin wool 
(suiting) 


Price 


100 per cent virgin wool 
(suiting) 
(overcoating) ------------- 


Women’s Wear: 
Fiber Content 
55 per cent rayon, 45 per 
cent reworked wool 
(dress weight) 


55 per cent rayon, 45 per 
cent reworked wool 


(dress weight) 


40 per cent rayon, 60 per 
cent reworked wool 
(dress weight) 


40 per cent rayon, 60 per 
cent virgin wool 
(dress weight) 


40 per cent rayon, 60 per 


cent virgin wool 


An excerpt from booklet entitled, 
“The Wool Products Labeling Act.” 














Mrs. G. W. Rugg, past state president of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary, who 
passed away December 19, a few hours 
after suffering injuries in an automobile 
accident. 


ESTA RUGG was the daughter cf 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Gilliam and was 
born at the Gilliam Ranch, south of 
Pilot Rock, February 6, 1872. She was 
married to George W. Rugg, December 
25, 1891, and spent her entire life in 
Umatilla County, for some years living 
at Pendleton but recently at the home 
on Butter Creek where Mr. Rugg is 
engaged in stock raising. 

Mrs. Rugg had been active in church 
and civic affairs, and in music circles 
all her adult life. She was much loved 
because of her kindly ways and her de- 
sire to serve. She was an active mem- 
ber of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Wool Growers having 
served as state president of that group. 

Besides her husband, her five chil- 
dren survive; also twelve grandchil- 
dren, four sisters and a brother. 

We of the Wool Growers Auxiliary 
grieve to learn of the passing of one of 
our most loyal members and join with 
all her friends in wishing solace to het 
loved ones. 


Association, 








IN IOWA 


actual farmers, feeders and finishers want to 
buy feeder lambs and breeding ewes of all 
ages including short-mouthed ewes good for 
one or two years in small farm flocks. Pre- 
fer lots of 350 to 2,500 head. How many 
and what kinds have you for sale, what 
price for spot cash, what loading station, 
and how soon could you ship? 

In Iowa, there is more feed, more demand 
for something to eat it, and more money to 
buy with, than in any other farming and 
feeding section of the United States. Iowa 
money stimulates the sweetening flow of 
additional profits into the hands of range 
growers who sell in the tall corn state. The 
greatest money makers in the livestock busi- 
ness are lowa feeders and range growers 
who sell to Iowa feeders. 


Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa 








Sheep for Sale 


FRED CLIETT 
Ft. Stockton, Texas 
Home of the Rambouillet 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








CORRIEDALE 


_A breed made to order for the ideal com- 
bination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. Adaptable to all conditions. 


- For Great Profits, Breed Corriedales. - 
Write us for literature and list of breeders. 
No Membership Fee. 


President............ Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice President.............. R. C. Hoyt, 


“ Bird’s Landing. Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer ............ Mrs. F. 7. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, IIl. 











North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake.. Our day and night crews. 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


Columbia Breeders Organize 


OLUMBIA sheep are coming into 
their own. With the recent forma- 
tion of the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association, whose headquarters are at 
Bozeman, Montana, recognition is ac- 
corded the U. S. Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, and private breeders, 
for careful work looking to the devel- 
opment of a breed of sheep particular- 
ly fitted to range conditions. Back in 
1912 experimental work in that direc- 
tion was commenced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and continued at the Dubois 
station after 1917. As the type became 
fixed to a greater degree, individual 
breeders purchased foundation flocks 
from the government, and cooperating 
with the Experiment Station directors, 
have developed the breed to a point 
that now warrants organization of the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, 
with Mr. Ernest White of Kalispell, 
Montana, president, and Mrs. Elsie 
Mikkelson, secretary. 


In announcing this new breed asso- 
ciation, its officials state: 

Sufficient progress has been made in the 
improvement of this breed by private breed- 
ers working in close cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture that the need 
has arisen for a breed association. This or- 
ganization is to be known as the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association and shall have 
as its primary purpose the perpetuation of 
Columbia sheep of high individual merit 
and the recording of proper pedigrees of 
animals admitted to registry. 

A system of improvement and registra- 
tion based on that followed by the Pol- 
warth Association has been initiated. 

Since the Columbia was developed purely 
and simply as a range sheep, it is hoped 
that through the medium of its own asso- 
ciation it will be possible to insure greater 
distribution of this highly desirable and pro- 
ductive breed of sheep throughout the 12 
western range states. In addition, limited 
observations under farm flock conditions 
would lend strong support to the view that 
the Columbia will also fit into such an en- 
vironment. To this end, several mid-western 
experiment stations are making plans to de- 
termine accurately the adaptability of this 
breed to corn belt conditions. 

With reference to the work of the Colum- 
bia Sheep Breeders Association, the sheep- 
men comprising this group have established 
methods of procedure designed to place con- 
siderable emphasis on progeny testing of 
breeding stock, and only those sires and 
dams that have shown themselves capable of 


The National Wool Crowe 


producing a high percentage of desir 
and profitable offspring will be admitted , 
registration. All breeding stock is subminy 
to a selection committee which passes , 
the relative merits of each individual shee 

Members of the Columbia She fh 
Breeders Association include: W, | 
Denecke, the Rambouillet Sheep Con, 
pany, and the Montana State Colley 
all of Bozeman, Montana; the Da. 
champs Livestock Company and 4; 
mand Deschamps of Missoula, Mop. 
tana; Thomas Watson and D. N. Hita§ 
of Hobson, Montana; Glen Daley, Ro. § 
lins, Montana; Howard H. Lord off 
Shonkin, Montana; Ernest White ,j 
Kalispell, Montana; R. B. “Ted 
Marquess and Wm. R. Wright of Gi. 
lette, Wyoming. 





Oregon Committee Warns 


on Karakuls 


E Wool Committee of the Wes. 

ern Oregon Livestock Association 
recently issued a report containing this 
statement in reference to Karakul 
sheep. 

We feel that the introduction of Karakul 
sheep into western Oregon areas is likely to 
cause a serious deterioration in the quality 
of the market lambs, as well as the wool 
produced, where this breed is crossed with 
the standard breeds produced in western 
Oregon. Reports from other states indicate 
that where Karakuls are mixed with the 
standard breeds it lowers the quality of the 
lambs produced and they sell for 1 cent to 
2 cents per pound less. The wool produced 
from Karakul sheep has been difficult to 
move in the trade. It is the feeling of the 
Wool Committee that the Western Oregon 
Livestock Association should encourage its 
affiliated county associations to call this to 
the attention of sheep breeders in their 
counties. The committee recommends to the 
Western Oregon Livestock Association that 
it encourage the county associations to con- 
demn the promotion scheme on Karakuls 
now under way in this state, as well as in 
Washington and California. 

In the fur industry the Karakul sheep 
has a legitimate and proper piace. As 
a producer of quality lamb and wool, it 
is a misfit. 

Improper methods and misrepreset 
tation in the sale of any breeding stock 
must be condemned. Perspns consider- 
ing purchase of breeding stock should 
consider Karakuls solely as fur pro 
ducers, and investigate the quality 9! 
skins that can be expected, as well as 
the standing of agents or salesmen. 
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Livestock Cycles 
and Trends 


(Continued from page 15) 


this livestock cycle is not more familiar 
to you. The reasons I believe are two. 
In the first place, the price represents 
the purchasing power of stock cattle 
and not the actual market price of 
cattle. And secondly, the cycles are 
too long for one to become familiar 
with them from actual experience. A 
man will only live through two or three 
cycles in a lifetime, which is not sufii- 
cient to give him a working knowledge 
of the cycle. Because experience does 
not teach one the characteristics of 
the cycle, it is necessary to depend 
upon statistics and “book learnings,” 
and we all know that the only really 
effective teacher is actual experience. 

The underlying reason for the cattle 
cycle is that we market, first, too few 
and then too many cattle. There are 
always large numbers of cattle going 
to market, but it is the variation caused 
by the restocking and liquidation of 


herds that is the basic cause of the 
cattle cycle. Let us follow through a 


complete cycle. Prices of cattle were 
low from 1905 to 1910. By 1910, the 
number of cattle going to market had 
fallen to a point where the price of 
cattle began to rise. The result of this 
price rise was not to bring more cattle 
to market but to reduce the number, 
because a larger proportion of heifers 
and heifer calves were retained for 
breeding purposes. This caused a fur- 
ther rise in price in 1912, giving a 
further impetus to restocking which in 
turn caused a further rise in prices in 


1913, etc. Prices continued to rise in 
1915. 

As rapidly as possible after prices 
began to rise in 1911, growers increased 
their herds. However, because the 
number of heifers and heifer calves be- 
ing saved for breeding purposes had 
dropped to such a low proportion, it 
was not possible to reverse the trend 
immediately, and cattle numbers con- 











Write or Wire Us of Your Needs for 


STUD OR RANGE RAMS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON 


—Good Rambouillet Rams are going to be scarce. 
—We advise getting lined up on your needs early. 
—Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUVILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT UTAH 








this Periect 
Sheep Ranch 
Sor Sale 


OCATION, Eastern Montana—ideal 

for sheep, suitable for cattle, and 

perfect for a big rancher in business 
to make big money. 

Three big ranches have been combined and fenced to make a complete ranch- 
ing unit. Wonderful natural grasses, all available for grazing. Adequate, intelli- 
gent water development. Buildings, sheds, corrals and ranching and farming 
implements and equipment. 

Very fine and productive bottoms for raising winter feed. 

Here is a ranching unit capable of running 15,000 sheep or 3,000 cattle—a 
ranch that is capable of making big money. 

Blocked-out in deeded, leased, and time-purchase units so that it can be 
acquired for relatively little cash. Ranch also carries valuable individual allot- 
ment grazing permits. 

Owner has lost his partner and is retiring from the livestock business. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 








—__________—_— 
etiam 











SHEEPMEN’'S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....... 3.00 




















Management 4.00 oe . 
Susameen’s. Mative American Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding....... 5.00 
Forage Plants 5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Klemme’s An American Grazier 
Range and Pasture 4.50 Goes Abroad 2.50 
For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Niagara 
Yow KOLODIP 


KILLS TICKS AND LICE ON 
SHEEP AND LICE ON GOATS 


IN ONE DIPPING. 


One Dipping Eradicates the Existing 
Infestation and Continues to Kill 
Parasites for Several Months 


@ For the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of killing ticks and 
lice on sheep, and lice on goats, use 
Niagara NEW KOLODIP. This re- 
markable material eradicates the ex- 
isting infestation in one dipping and 
continues to kill parasites for sev- 
eral months following. NEW KOLO- 
DIP is not actively poisonous to man 
or animal .. . and it does not injure 
wool when used in accordance with 
directions on the package. It is ef- 
fective when mixed with any kind of 
water. Start protecting your animals 
the economical NEW KOLODIP way, 
today. For easy handling, it comes 
packed in 8 pound fiber “pour spout” 
type cans, Each package makes 100 
gallons of effective swim. Six 8 
pound cans are packed in strong fiber 
shipping carton or 48 pounds total, 
sufficient NEW KOLODIP for 600 
gallons of swim. 


@ Because NEW KOLODIP contains 
Bentonite Sulphur, it possesses valu- 


able characteristics NOT found in any 
other animal dip. 
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Buy protec 


NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL CO.. Inc. 


Middleport, New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cc. di A iat . - Niagara Brand 
Spray Co., Ltd. . . . Burlington, Ontario. 




















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon,, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 
B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 














Pedigree Blanks. Etec.. Address the Secretarv. 











tinued to fall until 1913—three years 
after the bottom in prices had been 
reached. Purchasing power of the 
price of cattle continued to increase 
rapidly from 1910 to 1915, nearly 
doubling in those five years. Follow- 
ing the bottom in numbers in the cycle 
in 1913, cattle numbers likewise in- 
creased rapidly until 1918—three years 
after the peak in prices had _ been 
reached, so that growers had their in- 
creased marketings to sell at low prices. 


This lag in the time required to ad- 
just numbers to prices causes the cattle 
cycle. We might illustrate by the ex- 
ample of the hound dog chasing the 
rabbit. The rabbit turns a corner and 
the hound dog overshoots because he 
did not know the rabbit was going to 
turn the corner. Or we might use the 
example of a man filling a bucket of 
water from a hydrant. If he waits to 
start turning the spigot off till the 
bucket is full, the water is sure to spill 
over. And that is exactly what we do 
in a cattle cycle. We do not start turn- 
ing the spigot on until prices start to 
rise and we do not start to turn the 
spigot off until prices start to fall. The 
length of the cycle is determined by 
the time it takes to turn the spigot on 
and off. The cattle cycle is approxi- 
mately 15 years long. The hog cycle, 
on the other hand, is approximately 
five years long because the spigot can 
be turned on and off much faster. 


Expansion in numbers takes place, 
at first slowly, then rapidly, then slow- 
ly; liquidation also takes place at first 
slowly then rapidly, then slowly. For 
example, in 1910 at the bottom of 
prices, growers reduced their herds by 
nearly 114 million head. As we have 
seen, prices began to rise in 1911, and 
as a result the liquidation in numbers 
during 1911 was only approximately 
one million head. As prices continued 
upward the expansion took place as 


follows: 


| be Se 2 PS 2.9 million head 
|), SRT TARTS, 3.8 million head 
js : nee 3.7 million head 


By 1916, the peak in prices was past, 
but growers continued to expand their 
herds as follows: 


1916. 3.1 million head 
1917______.___..2.0 million head 
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Then as prices broke to low levek 
growers liquidated their herds by ap 
proximately one million head in 19j,. 
19 and by nearly two million head jy 
1920. 

Marketings of cattle were small jy 
1913 to 1915, because even though 
numbers were expanding, purchasing 
power was rising rapidly and growers 
were restocking to the point that map. 
ketings were reduced. Marketings of 


cattle were large in 1917 to 1919 be & 


cause numbers were large, the peak in 
price had been passed and growers were 
beginning to liquidate their herds. Mar. 
ketings were small in 1920 to 1922 even 
though numbers were large, because 
prices had broken to low levels and 
growers were withholding marketing, 
hoping for at least a temporary rise in 
prices, at which time they planned to 
sell heavily. Marketings were large in 
1923 to 1927, because prices continued 
at low levels, and growers had become 
thoroughly discouraged and were either 
voluntarily liquidating or were being 
forced to reduce the number of cattle 
on hand in order to meet financial ob- 
ligations. 

Expansion and liquidation almost co- 
incide with the rise and fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the price of cattle. 
The sequence in timing of this cycle as 
indicated by the past four cycles is 
approximately as follows: prices rise 


for four years, remain high for two J 
years, fall for three years and remain § 


low for approximately six years. In 
other words, we have a broad bottom 
and a narrow top. While at first this 
may appear strange, the answer, | 
think, is clear. When prices begin to 
rise growers almost with one accord ex 
pand numbers. However, when prices 
begin to fall growers are hesitant to 
liquidate and hold on hoping for at least 
a temporary rise in prices, at which time 
they plan to sell. This is borne out by 
the statistics on the number of range 
cattle calves saved for breeding pur 
poses, expansion and liquidation taking 
place as follows: 


During rising prices__15°/, expansion 
During high prices____28 %/, expansion 
During falling prices. 39 liquidation 


During low prices 34% liqudiation 
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The Cattle Outlook 


Now as to the cattle outlook, we 
have seen that the cycle has been very 
regular and approximately 15 years 
long. The last peak was reached dur- 
ing 1929-30. Will the next peak be in 
1944 or 1945? I think the answer is 
“no” because, for the first time during 
the 75 years of data, the drought of 
1934 and the government purchases of 
cattle have changed the shape and 
timing of the cycle. Whereas, we or- 
dinarily have a long rounded bottom 
on the cattle cycle, the last bottom was 
deep and narrow. Ordinarily we spend 
approximately six years in liquidating 
the number of cattle by approximately 
16 per cent. However, in 1934 and 
1935 the number of cattle in two years 
was reduced by approximately 8 per 
cent, which was enough to send the 
price of cattle sky-rocketing upward 
and the liquidation in the number of 
cattle was reversed. Instead of taking 
six years we took two years, and in- 
stead of liquidating by 16 per cent we 
liquidated by 8 per cent, which means 
that the present cycle has been materi- 
ally shortened. From data now avail- 
able, it appears to me that the peak in 
cattle prices will be reached in 1941, 
or possibly 1942. This can be checked 
by the fact that the peak in prices 
usually comes two or three years after 
the bottom in numbers has been reach- 
ed. The bottom in numbers was reach- 
ed in 1938, which would indicate that 
the peak would be in 1941. 

One can hardly hope to predict ex- 
actly the peak of the beef cattle cycle, 
but I am convinced in my own mind 
we are right at the peak and we are 
headed for a period of lower prices in 
cattle, which has a bearing on the sheep 
situation. With the present number 
of cattle on hand normal market sup- 
plies could be increased about 10 per 
cent. When prices start on the down- 
grade we will start liquidating our 
treeding stock, and annual slaughter 
might reach 28 million head of cattle, 
which would be a 20 per cent increase 
over present supplies. 


The War and Cattle Prices 


Dr. McCiure: Before you leave 
that point as to the decline starting in 
1941— 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


vaccinate with the genuine 


FRANKLIN 
OVINE BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH VACCINE 
FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 





For Sale by Local Drug Store Dealers 
Send today for big illustrated 
catalog—FREE. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


FRANKLIN SHEEP DIPS wigee _Kansas City El Paso Marfa 
FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT lida” tak tithe Cap oe ni 








THE BIGGEST HETURNS 


COMPLETE MARKET FACILITIES ENABLE YOU TO 
MAKE SALES WHICH PROVIDE THE MAXIMUM NET 
RETURNS FOR YOUR SHEEP. A CORDIAL INVITA- 
TION IS EXTENDED TO YOU TO MAKE USE OF 
THESE FACILITIES. 


THE UGUEN STUCK YARUS 








heavy milkers and the 
being easy feeders. Excellent for crose-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 


SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
lambs grow very rapidly, 


CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 














American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50e—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and ‘lo wy Cog in the U. S. 

Pres., H. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie es ‘Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; _. 
tor, & & King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secreta 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

frat ocr 

C. V. Wilson, Morganto W. Va: H. CG. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, os R. W. Phillips, 
MeMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska ; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Tilinots ; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia ; 


American Hampshire Sheep J. B- G. Mecely, Shreveport, Lowlsioms. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 








ii oe For booklet, address the secretary. 
Association 





"Tae trtan teen | MATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 26-27 





Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 
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The smooth tube-lock greatly elim- 
inates irritation and jajection, 
1. It's Humane 2. It Provides Positive 
and Permanent Identification 3. It’s easy 
to Apply 4. It’s Economical in Price. It 
does away with old foshioned Ear 
Tagging, Notching or Branding. 


Write for Price List and Samples 
SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SECURITY FUR SEAL CO, INC. 
144W WEST 27th ST. + NEW YORK 
RRR 


ELL ERE CALL / Moe eT 








®@ Spectacular new phenothiazine 
worm remedy removes six species 
of sheep worms. 


® PTZ now available in two forms for 
sheep—PTZ Pellets (new and cheaper 
than capsules) and PTZ Drench. 

®@ Either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench 
provide a way to give a correct, accurate 
dose. Both are easy to give and highly 
effective against six species of worms, 
including the destructive stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

® Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer 
} agua Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 

iO. 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Dr. MaucHan: Let me make this 
clear—in 1942 prices may be higher 
than in 1941 and again in 1943 they 
may be higher than 1942, but in terms 
of all other things, in terms of purchas- 
ing power, my guess is that they are 
going to be lower and considerably 
lower after this peak is reached. As a 
matter of fact, from the peak to the 
bottom we just about cut the purchas- 
ing power of the price of cattle in two. 
And this period is usually a period of 
about ten years, or about eight to ten 
years of declining prices. Did I answer 
your question? 


Dr. McCtiure: Practically. I won- 
der if you are forgetting war psychol- 
ogy, what influence that will have upon 
this. Can we reach a peak with the war 
beginning and the psychology which 
exists throughout the country? 


Dr. MAUGHAN: That is a very good 
question, but I don’t think the war is 
going to have very much effect, at 
least it won’t be the predominating in- 
fluence on the purchasing power of 
cattle. Price of cattle and the pur- 
chasing price of cattle increased from 
1910 to 1915—the purchasing power of 
cattle declined after 1915, because we 
got to the point where the breeding 
stock of cattle was so large that sup- 
plies coming to market increased to the 
point where prices broke. From 1915 
to 1920 the purchasing power of the 
price of cattle was just about cut in 
two; but the cattle prices continued to 
increase to 1920 because the war psy- 
chology pushed the prices up faster 
than increasing supplies brought them 
down. That could happen again. In 
my own mind I am not very clear on 
what may happen to the general level 
of commodity prices. Some economists 
say there is no need for having infla- 
tion and others say we can’t avoid it. 
The purchasing power of beef cattle, I 
am convinced, is near the peak. 


The Sheep Outlook 


As to the sheep outlook, I wish ! 
could be as. definite as about cattle. 
There are three reasons why I cannot. 
First, sheep prices are made up of wool 
and lamb prices. If sheep produced 
lamb only, I think the sheep cycle would 
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be as regular as the beef cycle: \y 
wool fluctuates independently of lam) 
Particularly at the present time, it j 
hard to guess what might happen wij 
wool prices, with England having ; 
corner on the world wool market; wo 
prices depend on what England dos 
with her supplies. 


The second difference between th 
sheep cycle and the cattle cycle is th 
fact that the meat is made up of ty 
products; fifty years ago it was muttoy, 
now it is lamb. The third differeng 
apparently is that we are consuming 
a larger ratio of lamb at the same 
price as previously; for example, in the 
early ’20s when lamb prices were about 
one fourth higher than veal, we con. 
sumed about 70 per cent as much lamb 
as veal; during recent years when lam) 
prices were again one fourth higher 
than veal, we consumed 80 pe 
cent as much lamb as veal; we are eat: 
ing more lamb in relation to other meats 
than we did before. Sheep number 
may continue large and we may not 
have as serious price declines for sheep 
as for cattle. 


Wool and Sheep Cycles 


There is a cycle in the price of sheep, 
however, and let’s take a look at it. 
The tendency to market too few and 
then too many lambs is sufficient to 
establish a fairly regular cycle in stock 
sheep prices. However, because the 
price of wool is determined by the 
world wool market and world situation, 
irregularities are introduced into the 
sheep cycle. The last five peaks occur- 
red in 1892, 1899, 1908, 1918 and 1929 
or were 7, 9, 10 and 11 years apatt. 
It is now twelve years from the previ- 
ous peak, and based upon the time 
sequence alone, that would indicate that 
the peak in sheep prices is probably 
near at hand. Prices have declined for 
four years in four out of the last five 
cycles. During these five cycles, prices 
have increased for an average of about 
six years, varying from four years t0 
seven years. The bottom in the sheep 
cycle was reached in 1933, so that we 
already have had seven years of rising 
prices. 

During the past 60 years, sheep 
numbers have fluctuated rather vi0- 
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lently, being around the level of ap- 
proximately 43 million head, as fol- 


lows: 


lle IAN a 54 million head 
aS 41 million head 
Sy fh Ieee eee 51 million head 
a __..37 million head 


(the lowest in 50 years) 
1932.54 million head 


Sheep numbers did not decline ma- 
terially during 1934 as did those for 
hogs and cattle, and numbers may re- 
main higher than formerly with increas- 
ing consumption. Changes in numbers 
during the next few years will depend to 
a considerable extent upon the number 
of sheep allowed on national forests 
and public domain. 

On January 1, 1923, with only 37 
million head on hand, numbers of 
sheep were the smallest in 50 years of 
records. Purchasing power of the price 
of sheep had begun to rise rapidly and 
approximately doubled from 1922 to 
1929. Following 1923, numbers in- 
creased rapidly for six years and less 
rapidly for two additional years. From 
1923 to 1931, stock sheep increased 
sharply in all sections of the United 
States. Since 1931, they have increased 
in the native sheep states and Texas, 
but these increases have been more than 
offset by declines in the western states. 
Sheep numbers declined only by two 
million head from 54 million in 1932 
to 52 million in 1936. Since 1936, num- 
bers have been increasing and stood at 
55.9 million head January 1, 1941, the 
largest number in 73 years of records. 

Weather conditions have been unus- 
ually good in recent years, accounting in 
part for the large lamb crops. However, 
with only average weather conditions 
during the next two or three years, the 
lamb crop will probably continue rela- 
tively large. Add to this, the influence 
of larger beef supplies and the indi- 
cations once more are that the peak in 
the sheep cycle is also at hand. One 
offsetting factor, however, is the fact 
that the price of wool is largely deter- 
mined by the world market which may 
continue strong as long as the war 
continues. If the war should end and 
the price of wool drop, that would ac- 
centuate it and we would have a sub- 
stantial drop in the purchasing power. 


Dr. McCiure: I wonder, Mr. 


Speaker, if you are taking into consid- 
eration all the expansion in Texas. 
What are the native states going to du? 
Of course they are a small end of the 
deal, we recognize that. 


Dr. MaucHAN: Yes, I think you 
have a point there. Is Texas going to 
expand more—can they permanently 
carry present numbers? If the Taylor 
grazing people cut down the amount 
of sheep allowed on public domain, 
numbers in the West may tend to de- 
cline. That is another reason the out- 
look is not so clear as for cattle. 


What Should Growers Do? 


Still adding everything up, my guess 
is we are near the peak in the pur- 
chasing power of the price of sheep. 
What does that mean? Does that mean 
a grower should try to follow the charts 
and guess the market? No, I shouldn’t 
think so. Growers should stock their 
plants at about what they will carry. 
The average cattle man isn’t doing that. 
Last year they bet to the extent of 
nearly three million head the price of 
cattle would continue high. In case uf 
doubt as to whether to expand at the 
present time, the answer is “Don’t.” 


You have heard it said we always 
have a cheap meat: when cattle are 
down sheep are up and when sheep are 
down cattle are up. If you have a 15- 
year cattle cycle, a 10-year sheep 
cycle, a 5-year hog cycle, they are go- 
ing to get all mixed up, but some time 
they are all going to hit a peak at the 
same time. That is what happened in 
1899, we had a peak in cattle, we had 
a peak in sheep, we had a peak in hog 
prices. Fifteen years from 1899 is 
1914; and we had our peak in cattle 
in 1915, one year overdue. By 1915 
we had gone through 1% sheep cycles 
and had a boom in 1908; we had gone 
through three hog cycles right on time, 
three of them in 15 years. 


We had another cattle cycle by 1929, 
fourteen years after 1915, or 30 years 
after 1899. For each two cattle cycles 
we should have three sheep cycles. This 
happened exactly on schedule, and in 
1929 we had a peak in the purchasing 
power of both cattle and sheep. In 
other words, there is nothing to this 
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old rule we always have a cheap meat. 
It depends on the phase of the cattle 
cycle, the sheep cycle and the hog 
cycle. 

Are there any questions on all of 
this? I hope I made it understandable. 

Mr. Pauty: The Chair has certain 
privileges and those who had charge 
of the arrangements made the mistake 
of putting me up here. I am going io 
usurp those privileges to the extent of 
commenting just a little bit. I want to 
say personally I like to listen to a young 
man, to a young man who knows what 
he is talking about, with this rapid- 
fire, machine-gun type of delivery, and 
we want to thank you. 





Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 
UTAH 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat below normal, but with fre- 
quent freezing values at night. Precipi- 
tation, mostly in the form of rain, has 
been about twice the normal amount. 
These conditions have been excellent 
for pasturage and range feed, and live- 
stock have done very well in most sec- 
tions of the state. Shearing was inter- 
fered with by the cold nights, and by 
stormy weather, though the work has 
progressed fairly well. 


Monticello, San Juan County 


April was a very poor month and 
spring :ange feed is backward (April 
25). The results of lambing are below 
those of last year on account of bad 
weather. Shorn yearling ewes are quot- 
ed at $10 a head. There haven’t been 
any recent sales of wool in this section. 

Our camp supplies are costing us 
about 5 per cent more than a year ago 
and wages are up $10. Coyotes are also 
more troublesome, due to slackening of 
trappers’ work. 

Lambing under adverse weather con- 
ditions is causing us _ considerable 
anxiety at present, but our most per- 
plexing permanent problem is the neces- 
sity for owning too much real estate. 

A. J. Reid 


COLORADO 
Seasonable weather prevailed, temp- 
eratures being such as to promote the 
growth of spring vegetation, and mois- 
ture being plentiful as a result of fre- 
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quent light to moderate storms. Rang 
and pasture feed is beginning to gry 
at the lower elevations, and some catt) 
have been moved from grain pasturage 
to the open range. Livestock as a mk 
are doing well. The weather was ty 
cold and wet much of the time for bey 
lambing and shearing reports. 


NEW MEXICO 


Seasonal temperature conditions wer 
reported, but with temperatures some. 
what lower than usual. Precipitation 
was frequent and general enough, but 
was not heavy enough as a general rule, 
There has also been much wind to fur. 
ther deplete soil moisture. However, 
the closing days brought fairly heavy 
rains to important areas, greatly im- 
proving conditions. Only warm weath- 
er is needed to force the growth of 
feed. Livestock are in excellent shape 
nearly everywhere, though there is 
still some feeding. 

ARIZONA 

Normal temperatures were the rule, 
though there was one warm week, and 
one cold one, to mark the month as one 
of normal advancement of vegetation. 
Rains have been frequent enough, and 
general enough, but as a rule they have 
not been heavy enough. Range and 
pasture feed has made normal progress, 
however, and livestock are mostly in 
excellent condition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures _ prevailed, 
sufficient to advance the growth of 
pasturage and range feed, but the 
month was one of deficient rains, until 
the closing days which brought more 
generous showers to much ofthis 
region. The last week was also much 
colder than usual, causing some shrink- 
ages in livestock. With the improve- 
ment of range feed, livestock are also 
making satisfactory gains in most sec- 
tions. 
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